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LILIAN DALZELL. 
BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 
CHAPTER XV. 
“ This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Ns Is remembering happier things.” 
.& a [AN’S first thought on waking was of Rupert’s 
. promised visit ; and she came down to break- 
fast with a smile on her lips. Poor child, she 
was so unaccustomed to sorrow, her joyous 
nature was again taking possession of her. 
Pa She talked almost merrily to her aunt during 
breakfast; again and again recurring to the 
pleasure of seeing her cousin. 

The reading was rather trying. But her aunt assured her 
that Captain Dalzell could not come till the afternoon; and she 
tried to sit still patiently, and read the very dull literature 
provided for her. 

“‘ Do you think that book interesting? I don’t, aunt!” she 
exclaimed, when at last told she might stop. 

Miss Dalzell looked over her spectacles in blank astonish- 
ment at her niece’s daring. 

“In my young days young people were modest and diffident, 
and did not express their silly opinions to people older and wiser 
than themselves.” 
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Lilian coloured, and an answer came to her lips, but ‘she 
controlled herself. Must she really keep her thoughts to her- 
self? It was a strange, new lesson. Her aunt went on knitting, 
and she knew she would not speak again till luncheon. Feeling 
very rebellious she walked to the window, and obeyed her aunt 
unwillingly when she called her back. The afternoon was very 
long. Lilian was in a tumult of excitement, and, in her extreme 
impatience for Rupert’s arrival, tortured herself with the idea 
that he would not come at all. 

Her aunt was fortunately asleep in her chair, so she was able 
to be as restless as she liked; and, in spite of the injunctions to 
the contrary, she was constantly at the window, straining her 
eyes after every figure which might turn out to be Rupert’s. 
She stamped with impatience more than once when a footstep 
she hoped was his passed the house. At last a hansom drew up. 

Her scream of delight woke Miss Dalzell with an angry 
start, only just in time to bid her niece, in her most peremptory 
manner, to remain in the room. And Lilian, awed into sudden 
obedience, waited with flushed face till Captain Dalzell was 
ushered in. He was pleased to see her looking so bright; and 
her joy at seeing him was too apparent not to be very 
flattering. 

“T want a few minutes’ conversation with you, Captain 
Dalzell,” said Miss Dalzell, punctilioasly, to her young kinsman. 
** Lilian, you can take your books into the dining-room.”’ 

Lilian did not look inclined to obey, but before she could 
speak, Rupert came to her rescue. 

“Tf you will put on your hat, Lilian, I will take you for a 
walk ;”’ and his tone was one Miss Dalzell did not feel inclined 
to question, though she was not best pleased at the arrangement. 

“T dine at seven to-night, Captain Dalzell,’’ she remarked, 
huffily. 

“‘T will bring her back by that time,” he replied, courteously, 
quite determined that the stiff old lady should find her match. 

Lilian joyfully hurried from the room, and was so rapid in 
her preparations that she had to wait on the stairs as long as 
her patience could keep her there, thinking, meantime, that the 
private conversation would never be over, and wondering if she 
were the subject of it. At last it was over, but Miss Dalzell 
stopped them as they were leaving the room. 

“ T wish Lilian to put up her hair, Captain Dalzell; it is too 
long to wear in that wild fashion. Will you add your authority 
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to mine? People stare at her in the streets; and though she 
says she likes it, I don’t.” 

Lilian’s eyes blazed angrily. 

“‘T said I did not care, aunt,—not that I liked it,” she 
exclaimed, hotly. 

Captain Dalzell looked from one to the other, and murmured 
something about persuading Lilian, and Miss Dalzell being no 
doubt right. He thought it very hard he should be called on to 
thwart his cousin just as she was beginning to care for him, and 
as she stood holding the door open, her broad-brimmed black 
straw hat a little pushed back, a wealth of hair falling round her 
shoulders, she looked so perfectly lovely that he felt not a little 
savage with the old lady for making such an unreasonable and 
untimely request. He, however, made his adieux with tolerable 
affability, and hurried his ward out of the house. 

“ How long you were coming! I thought you had forgotten 
me,” exclaimed Lilian, reproachfully, as the street-door shut 
behind them. 

It was very pleasant to be so reproached. 

*“ What would you have done if I had not come?” he asked, 
laughing. 

“Done? I should have run away!” 

“ My dearest Lilian!” he exclaimed, in his most horrified 


tones, “promise me you will never do any such thing. You 


don’t know what you are talking of.” 

“T do. If you don’t come often, I can’t stay with my aunt 
in that horrid, stifling house! Don’t look so shocked, Rupert. 
[ am sure you could not live there.” 

‘Promise me, Lilian, that you will never run away,” he per- 
sisted, anxiously. “I'll come as often as I can, but you must 
give me that promise.” 

“ Very well, I promise,” she said, quietly, seeing that he was 
in earnest. 

“Promise me that you will never go out alone.” 

“IT can’t promise so many things, Rupert,” she answered, 
petulantly, the old spirit of opposition rising within her. “ ‘Talk 
about something else; do. I am so glad to see you!” ‘The 
bright, frank eyes sought his affectionately, and he felt he could 
not risk a further argument. 

He took her into Westbourne Grove, and watched, with great 
amusement, her extreme astonishment at everything she saw. 


The shop windows seemed to contain inexhaustible objects of 
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interest, and she was so like her old, merry self, that he found it 
hard to tell her his time was up, and that be must take her back 
to Durham Terrace. 

“ What did my aunt want to talk to you about?” she asked, 
abruptly, suddenly reminded of that old lady’s existence. 

“ About the lessons you are to have. She is looking out 
for masters and mistresses; you know, little lady, you said you 
would like some lessons.” 

He was half doubtful what her answer might be; but it 
proved satisfactory. 

“Yes; I should like some lessons. I am tired of doing 
nothing.” And as it was evident her aunt had made no com- 
plaint of her conduct, she determined, with a rare reticence, not 
to grumble to Rupert. 

Captain Dalzell found Miss Dalzell was right. Lilian was 
u subject of remark to the passers-by, though she evidently did 
not notice it herself. He heard many comments on her beauty. 
At last, an audible one reached them both. 

** What a handsome brother and sister!” said a lady to her 
companion, as they passed them. 

** Did they mean us ?” asked Lilian, looking her cousin full 
in the face with an expression of childish mischief. “I wish 
you were my brother, Rupert. Do you think we are alike ?” 

**T don’t know, really. We are both fair, I suppose,” he said, 
as indifferently as he could, feeling, in spite of himself, a little 
provoked. 

On the way back, Rupert took the opportunity of explaining 
to his ward that he wished her to have the spending of a certain 
sum which would be paid to her every quarter. 

“ For your clothes, you know, Lilian, and your pretty things,” 
he explained. ‘ Won’t you pay a good many visits to those 
shops? I expect you’ll soon ruin yourself.” 

Her face was full of grave thoughts, but she made no 
answer. 

They parted at the door, and he mustered courage to say, 
very caressingly :— 

‘J think your aunt is right about your hair, darling. Your 
father would have wished you to please her. Don’t you think 
you had better put it up?” 

Lilian was still silent, and he saw that her eyes were full of 
tears, and was sorry he had spoken. 

“JT will come again soon. I did not mean to vex you.” 
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**T am not vexed,” she answered, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Mind, you 
must come very soon.” 

Martha was waiting at the open door, and, with a sigh, she 
hurried in. Sitting opposite her aunt that evening, with her 
elbow in her lap, and her chin resting on her hand, Lilian pon- 
dered over many things. What a change had come over her 
life! Could she really be the same Lilian Dalzell? The past 
was already beginning to seem distant,—that past when she did 
not know what sorrow meant. What would her life be like? 
Must she go on living days as dreary as the two which she had 
just lived through? Could she learn to endure patiently such 
days? Her aunt had hardly spoken to her for the evening, and 
she had wearied of the long silence and the ceaseless click of the 
knitting-needles. At last they had fallen from the wrinkled 
hands, and Lilian could look at the strangely harsh face as long 
as she liked. 

* How old she is! I hope I shan’t grow cross when I grow 
old,” so ran her thoughts. ‘‘ How much she must know! She 
remembers papa when he was a little boy; perhaps she knew 
my mother. I never called her ‘mamma!’ I wonder if I am 
like her; aunt says I am not a Dalzell;” and Lilian’s fingers 
sought a locket which she wore inside her dress; it had been 
taken from her father’s neck after his death. On one side was 
a lock of golden hair, on the other, the head of a very young 
girl, with a crop of close curls round her dimpled, childish face ; 
there was an expression of mischief in the blue eyes, and a half 
smile on the pouting lips. Lilian looking at the sweet, bright 
face, wondered if the smile had ever been exchanged for tears ; 
and why her father had never talked to her of this young mother, 
whom he must have loved so much, and whose likeness he had 
worn on his heart all those years. Why had she never heard 
anything of her mother? She wished impatiently that her aunt 
might wake, that she might ask her what she knew; but she 
had to wait for some time. 

At last Miss Dalzell moved and then sat up, and seeing her 
little niece’s eyes fixed on her, she went on silently with her 
knitting. 

Lilian was going to put her question with her usual im- 
pulsiveness, but second thoughts taught her wisdom; looking 
deprecatingly into the stern face opposite her, she said, hambly :— 

“T am sorry I spoke as I did to-day, aunt. I will ask Jane 
to plait up my hair to-morrow.” 
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Miss Dalzell was only half mollified. 

** Then your cousin’s wishes had more weight with you than 
mine?” she said, stiffly. 

“No,” said Lilian, colouring, but keeping her temper; “ it 
was not that, but ” 

“ Well, but what?” ejaculated her aunt, sharply. 

“Rupert reminded me that papa would have liked me to 
please you,” she replied, in a voice which trembled with emotion. 

Miss Dalzell looked pleased, and murmured something about 
obedience and gratitude; but Lilian did not listen. 

“Oh, aunt,” she went on hurriedly, ‘do tell me, did you 
know my mother ?”’ 

“No, child; I never saw her,” replied Miss Dalzell, in 
gentler accents than usual, looking away from the eager, flushed 
face, which seemed to implore an answer. She did not care to 
tell her niece that her brother’s marriage had been the cause of 
the quarrel which had never been entirely healed. 

‘*T have her likeness,” continued Lilian, sadly ; it was round 
dear papa’s neck, but he never showed it to me, and [ never 
thought of asking him about her. I did once when I was very 
little, I think. I don’t remember much; but I know it made 


him very unhappy. And now I shall never, never, know any- 
thing!” and she sobbed softly. 
There was a long pause, and Miss Dalzell’s knitting-needles 


went faster than ever. 
“Had she any relations, do you think, aunt?” questioned 
Lilian timidly. 

“1 know nothing about her,” replied Miss Dalzell, shortly ; 
“your father married abroad, and I objected strongly to the 
marriage, and wished to know nothing. She died before you 
were a year old.” 

“My father must have loved her very much,” said Lilian ; 
hiding her face in her hands, and feeling impelled to break the 
silence which followed. 

“May be he did. She did not live two years after their 
marriage, and was not many years older than you when she died. 
Now, child, you are tired; go to bed, and don’t ask me any 
more questions.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
“* Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others. Deep as love ; 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret. 
O death in life, the days that are no more !” 
TENNYSON, 

THe next two days passed drearily enough ; but Lilian, more 
accustomed to her imprisonment, did not beat so fiercely against 
the prison bars. Her naturally gay, blithe temper helped her 
to bear the change of life better than might have been expected ; 
and outwardly she was growing calm and self-controlled. Her 
aunt, fretted by her restlessness, consented to send her out with 
Jane as an escort, and so supplied her with amusement for some 
hours of the day. 

Jane was settling down to her new life, and beginning to 
think London a wonderful place. She had found a fellow- 
countrywoman in a neighbouring household, and being less 
home-sick, thought it possible she might put up with Martha 
and cook; and Jane’s growing contentment helped much to- 
wards making Lilian patient; patient with that sort of patience 
that does not soothe,—the patience almost of despair. There 
was a novelty about everything she saw in the streets that had 
a great attraction for her. She tried to forget herself; and 
succeeded as long as any excitement lasted; and there was no 
one to notice how strained and overstrung she was, or how 
weary and listless when it ceased. 

When Sunday came, Miss Dalzell walked to church with her 
niece in a very quiet, self-congratulatory state of mind. She 
had had her misgivings on her arrival; but how everything 
seemed satisfactory, and she was not without a dawning pride 
in her new possession. Very silently they walked through the 
deserted streets, which seemed more wonderful to Lilian than 
ever in their Sunday quietness. She was silent because her 
aunt had so often hinted she talked too much, and so seldom 
answered her questions satisfactorily that she did not think it 
worth while to speak. Miss Dalzell was silent from habit. She 
especially prided herself on being so on Sundays; and so no 
word was spoken till they entered the church door. 

It was a quiet church in a quiet neighbourhood, only half full 
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of worshippers. ‘lhe old-fashioned high seats and bare white- 
washed walls were not sufficiently unlike what Lilian was accus- 
tomed to, to create any particular interest. Until the service 
began she passively thought of the past; looking back to it, as 
she was beginning to do, as to a beautiful, unreal dream. The 
last time she had been in a church her father had stood by her 
side in the worm-eaten pew of the old parish church in the far- 
off Cornish village. A rush of intense feeling came over her; 
but she repelled it bravely till the service began, and then she 
could bear it no longer. The familiar words brought back with 
an overwhelming power all her passionate sorrow and regret, 
and swept away all sense of her surroundings. 

After in vain attempting to scold her niece into silence, and 
having by her own loud remonstrances attracted the notice of 
the congregation, Miss Dalzell was obiiged to take her home. 
Such a dreadful event had never happened in the twenty years 
that she had formed one of that respectable congregation, and 
her anger was very real, and quite overcame her prudence, or 
any other virtue she may have possessed. 

“Tt is disgraceful of you, Lilian; positively disgraceful to 
make such a scene. I am quite ashamed of you. You can laugh 
and talk more than enough when you like, and then choose to 
behave like this when I take you into public. 1 wonder you are 
not ashamed of yourself!” And on and on went the torrent of 
her wrath till they reached home, when she insisted on her 
niece’s reading the service aloud to her as she could not behave 
properly in church. 

Long before they had reached home Lilian had become quiet 
and defiant. She knew her aunt was unjust, and all her nature 
revolted against the injustice. She read everything she was told 
to read with the most perfect calmness. And her aunt’s accusa- 
tion of wishing to show off her grief in public only brought a 
scornful smile to her lips. She was far too proud, and too 
deeply wounded, to defend herself, and held out bravely as long 
as her strength lasted. In the afternoon she went to her room ; 
and when the evening came, even Miss Daizeil could not refuse 
to believe she was ill, and sent for a doctor. His one order was, 
that she should be kept perfectly quiet. And many days passed 
which were almost pleasant in their restfulness to the poor, tired 
child. She was too languid even to wish to see Rupert. And 
he did not hear of her illness till she was well enough to be on 
the sofa. 
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When he called to explain his long absence, which had been 
occasioned by many engagements, he found her there, and, much 
shocked at her pale face, took her for a drive. 

The day was cool and fresh, and Lilian lay back on the 
cushions in quiet enjoyment. She did not talk much. But 
Rupert did not need many words; those she gave him satisfied 
him. And he began to feel triumphant. 

“T’ll come again, darling, to-morrow: and you shall have 
another drive,” he said, as they reached the door. 

“How kind you are, Rupert! What should I do without 
you?” said Lilian, gratefully. 

“Why should you do without me?” he asked, looking into 
the depths of her blue eyes. 

“ T have to do without you very often,” she answered, smiling 
rather sadly. ‘‘I am afraid my aunt would not like you to come 
very often. I don’t think she is particularly fond of you.” 

Rupert did not wish to precipitate matters, and only laughed, 
and said gaily that “he was greatly obliged to the old lady for 
all the love she vouchsafed him.” 

Captain Da!zell was too anxious about his ward’s health not 
to see that he must do something to get her out of town in the 
hot weather. And he made a private arrangement with Miss 
Dalzell to take her niece to the seaside for three months. 

Lilian was very grateful for this kindness. And when she 
spoke of it to Rupert, and praised her aunt’s unselfishness, he 
felt much inclined to tel! her his share in the matter, and almost 
made her angry by the incredulous smile with which he received 
her assertion. 

“ It is very good of her, Rupert; for I know she will hate it. 
She likes no place but this horrid London.” 

Change did Lilian so much good that, after three months at 
Hastings, she returned to town looking very like the Lilian of 
Treer days. There was, however, a change. She had grown 
years older in thought; and, childish as she still was in appear- 
ance, there was a self-possession in her manner which prevented 
acquaintances looking on her as a child. Friends she had none: 
Miss Dalzell had set her face against any intimacies ; and Lilian, 
unaccustomed to any, did not rebel, and made Jane her chief 
companion. 

A fisherman’s daughter herself, and accustomed to the sea 
from infancy, Jane had not hesitated to follow her young mis- 
tress, and part of every day was spent on the water. Thanks to 
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Rupert, Lilian had plenty of money at her command; and 
before she left Hastings she was half worshipped by the two or 
three fishermen she made her especial friends, and on whom she 
lavished her bounty. Miss Dalzell was afraid to interfere, fearing 
that such interference would reach the ears of Captain Dalzell ; for 
Lilian wrote regularly to her guardian, and looked for his letters 
with affectionate eagerness. 

Captain Dalzell was not a little glad to have his ward so 
safely disposed of at a time when his numerous engagements 
would have prevented his visits to Durham Terrace being very 
frequent, and in August and September shooting took him into 
the country. 

When he met Lilian again, in October, they met on a fresh 
footing ; and, glad as she was to see him, he could not but 
recognise the fact that his suit would have all the zest of diffi- 
culty: perhaps this made it all the more attractive ; however 
this may have been, he was more in earnest than ever. He saw 
that Lilian was fast growing into a very beautiful woman, and 
knew that others than himself would find it out, though her 
secluded life was in his favour. She was always frankly de- 
lighted to see him, but somehow they had involuntarily fallen 
back into their old antagonism; and it was only after many 
sharp passages and many entreaties that Lilian consented to take 
the lessons her guardian wished her to have, and that masters 
were engaged. He laid so many injunctions on Miss Dalzell, that 
she pulled the reins tighter than she would otherwise have done ; 
but the stern old lady found an unexpected match in her niece’s 
wilfulness : Lilian would not be driven, and she had to temporise. 

**T have chosen your teachers, Lilian ; they come next week,” 
said Miss Dalzell, loftily, a few days after the knotty question 
had been settled. ‘‘ Your music-mistress is a very good teacher, 
one who will take pains with a beginner. Your drawing-master 
is an old friend of mine.” 

“T do not want to learn drawing, aunt, thank you; I don’t 
like it,” replied Lilian. 

** But I have made the arrangement, and now you must take 
the lessons. Captain Dalzell expects you to take drawing- 
lessons,”’ added Miss Dalzell, seeing Lilian looked unconvinced. 

“J can’t help what Rupert expects; I shall tell him I don’t 
want drawing-lessons.” 

Miss Dalzell felt baffled; but her interest in her niece’s 
drawing-lessons was too great for her to give way easily. 
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“Mr. Philips is an artist, a friend of your father’s, Lilian ; 
and I beg you will take these lessons I have arranged for, 
whether you like drawing or no.” 

“A friend of papa’s!” exclaimed Lilian, eagerly; ‘‘ I never 
heard his name before.” 

“They knew each other well, when they were both young 
men,” replied Miss Dalzell, graciously, seeing that she would 
gain her point. 

“When does he come?” asked Lilian, anxiously. 

“On Tuesday, and promise me, child, that you will not tell 
him you do not like drawing. You ought to consider it a great 
honour for him to teach you; he never gives lessons, and only 
does so now to please me. I think it an honour, I can tell you.” 
And then, hoping her niece was sufficiently impressed, and 
taking for granted the promise she asked, Miss Dalzell went on 
with her knitting. 

Somehow her future drawing- master occupied many of 
Lilian’s thoughts till Tuesday came, and, as if in answer to her 
imaginings, she felt an instinctive feeling of attraction to the 
tall, portly man, with snowy hair and black eyebrows, shading 
eyes which seemed to look through her in their brilliancy, whom 
her aunt introduced to her as Mr. Philips. His tall, broad figure 
towered even above her aunt, and his deep, soft voice thrilled 
through her as he asked her name, adding sadly, while his 
searching eyes never left her face :— 

‘“‘] knew your father well, many years ago.” His gaze was 
so intent that she coloured, and, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, Mr. Philips turned abruptly to the window, and began 
talking to Miss Dalzell. It was some minutes before he turned 
round again, and seating himself by Lilian’s side prepared for 
the intended lesson. 

“ Have you ever learned drawing ?”’ he asked, coldly. 

*‘ Yes. Papa used to teach me.” 

** Ah, he was a fair artist. Do you like drawing? ” 

He had not been looking at her; but at the last words his 
eyes sought hers. 

“No,” she answered frankly, quite forgetting her aunt’s in- 
junction; then, catching sight of her displeased face, she 
blushed painfully. 

“ What would you like to learn, child?” asked her strange 
master, in a gentle tone, his eyes never leaving her face. 

“T should like to learn German very much. I have 
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begun it,”? she answered hesitatingly, longing to recall her 
ee No.” 

“Miss Dalzell, may I give your niece German instead of 
drawing-lessons? I prefer my pupil should like her work.” 

Miss Dalzell was almost dumb with astonishment. 

“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Philips. Do you really mean 
it?” 

“IT generaliy mean what I say,” he returned coldly. 

Lilian looked from one to the other in wonder. Her aunt had 
suddenly lost her asperity. The very tone of her voice was 
gentle, as she apologised for her doubting words, and begged 
Mr. Philips to give whatever lesson he liked. Who could this 
strange man be? She could not read the riddle, and soon grew 
tired of puzzling over it. 

From that day Mr. Philips’s lessons were the pleasant hours 
of her monotonous weeks. Her aunt was always present, and but 
few words passed between master and pupil; but Lilian felt she 
had gained a friend, and was not quite so lonely as before. His 
slightest wish became a law, while she enjoyed the fascination 
he exercised over her. The music-lessons were a torment to 
everybody, and she had constant quarrels with Rupert on the 
subject. He was very anxious she should play passably, having 
a dim idea that accomplishment of some sort was necessary for 
his future wife ; and that she should be his wife he was more 
and more determined, as he told himself that, though he had 
often been desperately in love, he had never cared for any one 


as he cared for Lilian. It is true these quarrels were not very 


serious, and the pleasure of making them up more than com- 
peusated Rupert; he was beginning not to care for Lilian’s 
present life being too attractive, and was not sorry when, as the 
year drew to a close, he found her fretting against restraints 
which were especially irksome to one of her gay, restless dis- 
position. 

Still she never had actually complained to him. She thought 
her aunt had taken her under her roof as a charity, and, as the 
value of money became more apparent to her, she wondered 
more and more at her having done so; and with the wonder 
came a certain gratitude. She had learned more of the world’s 
ways in these six months than she had in her first sixteen years ; 
and she knew that this stern, unlovable old aunt, at least, stood 
between her and the wide world. 

The dependence was hateful to her proud spirit; but for the 
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present she saw escape from it was impossible. Naturally 
extremely penurious in her habits, Miss Dalzell had gradually 
fallen back into her old ways, and the daily meals had become 
less and less ample, while Lilian’s and Jane’s large appetites 
were daily a subject of comment. Lilian, having money at her 
command, soon discovered she could make her life more bearable 
by using it; and many luxuries found their way into the house 
without comment from Miss Dalzell ; but, day by day, her mode 
of life became more odious, and loyalty to her aunt alone kept 
her from complaining to Rupert, while perhaps a latent dislike 
of complaining to him helped her to endure. But the struggle 
was a hard one, and he so often found her fretful and discon- 
tented, that he looked forward confidently to the time he should 
throw the pleasant things of this world at her feet. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
“Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought.” 
LONGFELLOw. 

“T cannot bear it any longer! I will not bear it, Rupert!” 
And Lilian threw her gloves angrily on the table. She had 
come in and found him waiting for her, and, being at that mo- 
ment furiously angry, all her good resolutions vanished as if in 
smoke. 

What can’t you bear, Lilian?” questioned her cousin, 
wondering what could have happened. 

“ My aunt is so tyrannical I cannot live with her. I shall go 
out as a governess. I am seventeen, and quite old enough. 
Anything would be better than this.” 

** Go out as a governess, Lilian ?” repeated Rupert, in blank 
astonishment. “ What can you be dreaming of?” and then 
the idea struck him as so utterly ludicrous that he burst out 
laughing. 

‘*T am not joking,” she exclaimed, furiously. “I will be a 
governess, whether you wish it or no. I will not bear this 
life.” 

‘** But, Lilian, do be calm. Come and sit down and tell me 
what is the matter.”” Rupert was grave enough now. “Tell 
me what has happened to make you so very angry ;” and he 
drew her to his side on the sofa. 
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“T will not be followed, and watched, and spied on. I was 
standing talking to Mr. Philips, and my aunt saw me, and she 
has said things I will not and cannot bear.” Lilian’s cheeks 
flamed at the remembrance, but more with anger than shame. 

“But who is Mr. Philips? I have not the honour of his 
acquaintance ; ” and Rupert’s voice was by no means pleasant. 

“ He is the gentleman who teaches me German ; and is the 
only friend I have,” she replied, defiantly. 

“And you want to go out as a governess, because you may 
not speak to this gentleman ?” said Captain Dalzell, with cut- 
ting sarcasm. 

‘* No, that is not the reason; 
with tears. ‘I will not be dependent on my aunt. She does 
not love me. I am a burden to her, and I have read in books 
that girls of my age often gain their own living. They go out 


” and poor Lilian’s eyes filled 


as governesses, or do needle-work. I can’t work, but I think I 
could teach.” 

Poor child! her only experience was gathered from the 
novels she borrowed from a neighbouring library. 

Rupert began to have some idea of how matters stood; and, 
being no longer ruffled, could be patient. 

* But, my dear little cousin, you are my ward; and | could 
not allow you tv gain your own living, as you call it. Such a 
thing would be quite out of the question.” 

** How long will you be able to prevent me doing so?” she 
asked fiercely, and her eyes flashed. 

“ Tam your guardian until you are one-and-twenty ; and until 
then I can, and most certainly shall, prevent it,” he answered, 
smiling ; thinking how beautiful she looked in her anger. 

“Four years more? I cannot bear it so long! I cannot 
>and her 
voice grew so sad as it reached the last words that Rupert could 


owe so much to my aunt. She does not love me;’ 


not withstand its appeal. 

‘Lilian, my darling, you are not dependent on your aunt. 
She is amply paid for all she does for you.” 

He threw his arm round her, but she pushed it away. 

“Paid? Who pays her?” she asked, eagerly. 

“| do, darling. You don’t mind being dependent on me ?” 
and he drew her towards him, this time unresistingly. 

“Then I am not a burden to my aunt ?” 

“Certainly not. Your living with her is a benefit to her; 
she wished to have you.” 
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“She does not love me, Rupert. She never will, I am sure. 
You once offered to send me to school. I should like it now. 
I should learn more there.” 

Her tone was womanly, and she had grown quite calm. 

Rupert wondered ; then followed and guessed her thoughts. 

“ Then you still wish to be a governess by-and-by, you silly 
little woman? Much you know about it. Is that the future 
you are looking forward to ? ” he asked, smiling. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a little, weary sigh. “If my 
aunt would only love me I should not mind, and I would stay on 
with her, and try to be good to her; but she does not love me, 
and ‘of 

** Love you, Lilian; is it love you want?” And he drew 
her closer. ‘‘ Don’t you know that I love you, darling f ” 

She did not reply, and he pressed passionate kisses on her 
lips. 

“Promise me to be my little wife, and think no more of any 
trouble.” 


For some minute: Lilian’s head rested passively on her 
cousin’s shoulder. How she had craved for love! And now 
such love had come to her as she had read of and thought 


impossible. She was far too bewildered to analyse her own 
feelings. She only knew that she was loved; and a rush of 
intense joy came with the knowledge. Rupert interpreted her 
silence as he liked. And when at last he caught sight of the 
fair, young face, it was happy enough to satisfy him. 

“ Well, little woman, you won’t mind living with this dreadful 
old aunt a litile longer, till you come to me, will you?” he 
asked, gayly. 

*“ No, I won’t mind now. And you must tell her not to be 
so cross. You will, won’t “ou, Rupert ?” 

* But perhaps I shall be cross now, you wilful little woman. 
I don’t think I shall like you to talk to this Mr. Philips.” 

“Oh, Rupert, don’t talk like that ; you said you loved me,” 
she exclaimed, half crossly, half reproachfully. 

“Very well, I won’t, darling, if you will tell me all about 
him, and why you like to talk to him,” he said, peniteutiy, feeling, 
he knew not why, rather ashamed of himself. 

“He knew my father,” she answered softly, and the tears 
stood in her eyes. ‘‘ And I think he must have known my 
mother, for he told me to-day I was very like her, and I want to 
hear about her.” 
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Rupert stooped and kissed her. Her lips were trembling 
with emotion. 

“ And when do you talk to him, darling ? ” 

“JT hardly ever can. I wish I could; but my aunt is in the 
room all our lessons, and I cannot ask him anything when she is 
there.” 

“ You say he is your German master ?” 

“He teaches me German. He has lived abroad nearly all 
his life; but he is really an artist, and he is a great friend of 


my aunt’s.” 
“What! Is he Philips, the artist?” 
‘Do you know him 
“Only by name. What is he like’ ” 
‘‘He has long, white hair, and very black eyes and eye- 
brows; and, oh! Rupert, such a grand, good face,” she replied, 


9 9) 


enthusiastically. 

“Oh, he is old,” replied Rupert, carelessly, smiling at her 
eagerness. “ What a child you are still!’ he added, caressingly. 
‘* Well, I’ll speak to your duenna when next I call. I positively 
can’t face the old lady to-day; you must tell her you are my 
promised wife.” 

Lilian’s face grew bright with a burning blush. She had 
forgotten the implied promise, and all it signified. The truth 
and loyalty of her nature revolted against any deceit. Did she 
really love, as she should, this handsome, gallant gentleman, who 
lavished on her his love just when she wanted it most ? Thoughts 
of Treer, and what marrying Rupert would bring her, rushed 
into her mind, entangled with the fear that things were not 
exactly what they seemed; and that her love was not as great 
as it should have been. 

For a minute or two she longed to express the doubt she felt, 
but no words would come to her tongue; and, with his arms 
round her and his kisses on her lips, she felt. only that the happi- 
ness she had thought far beyond her reach was indeed hers. 
She was loved. Rupert was too confident to notice her con- 
fusion, and laughed heartily at her whispered, “‘ But, indeed, I 
never promised you.” 

When he left her, which he did hurriedly on hearing Miss 
Dalzell’s voice upstairs, Lilian sat on, trying to recall all that 
had passed, and to make it, if possible, seem more real. Had 
she really promised to be Rupert’s wife? She had been accus- 
tomed to his caresses all her life, and since her father’s death 
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she had loved him more than any one else in the world. Was 
this love enough? Or should she love him more some day? 
Then if he loved her so much, how was it that they so seldom 
thought alike, and were so very ready to dispute? She felt 
quite bewildered, and lost herself in conjectures as to her 
future, till her aunt’s sharp voice brought her back to the 
present. 

“ Well, Lilian, I find I have just missed Captain Dalzell. 1 
wanted to speak to him. He would hardly approve, I should 
think, of your going out alone, and then standing talking to 
gentlemen in the streets.” 

Miss Dalzell looked extremely angry, and felt more so. Her 
niece’s devotion to Mr. Philips had not escaped her notice. 
She wished to put a stop to their intimacy, and felt sure of a 
supporter in Rupert. Lilian was still sitting on the sofa, her 
hat in her hand, her colour deeper than usual, and her eyes 
bright with her newly-found happiness. 

“ T have spoken to Rupert, aunt, and he does not mind my 
talking to Mr. Philips.” 

“Spoken to him, indeed! You have given your own 
account, but I shall give mine,” and Miss Dalzell sat down and 
began knitting with more than her usual vehemence. Lilian 
watched her for some time, and then took courage. 

“He will speak to you about it, aunt; he said he would, 
and he wished me to tell you that—that—” and she hesitated. 

“That what? Can’t you speak out, child?” ejaculated her 
aunt, snappishly, without looking at her. 

“That I have—promised—to be—his wife.’ The words 
came very reluctantly, and her face was hidden in her hands. 

Minutes passed, and the silence was not broken, and, 
growing impatient, Lilian looked up to see what effect her 
words had taken. The expression on her aunt’s face was 
unreadable. Had the question of love and happiness ever 
come near her? Click, click, went the needles, as fast as usual. 
What could she be thinking of ? 

A sudden, wild longing for sympathy impelled Lilian to 
throw herself on her knees beside her, exclaiming, “ Oh, aunt! 
say something, tell me what you think; do, do, speak to me.” 

“Think, child? Well, I think your cousin will have a rare 
handful.” 

** Aunt, you are cruel and unkind. I believe you hate me !” 
The eager, passionate words touched some forgotten chord, and 

20 
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the bony, wrinkled hand rested for a moment, almost caress- 
ingly, on the golden-brown head. 

“ Why do you think me unkind, child? What do you wish 
me to say? You know I always speak the truth.” 

Lilian hesitated. 

“T want you to say that you are glad, and—that—you— 
think—I shall—be happy,” she murmured, hiding her face in 
her aunt’s lap, with a craving for the soft words that she knew 
would not come. ‘‘ Oh, do say you are glad!” 

“ Well, I am glad. Perhaps you expected me to be sur- 
prised, but 1 knew how it would be, and it is best it should be 
so. I hope you may be ‘happy,’ as you call it. Now are you 
satisfied ? When is this marriage to be ? ” 

“ T don’t knew anything about it,” said Lilian, impatiently. 

“Tt will hardly be yet; your father has not been dead a 
year, and you are very young;” and Miss Dalzell thought 
regretfully of the large addition to her income she should have 
to give up when the event took place. 

Lilian rushed from the room and up into her own, where, the 
door being locked, she threw herself on her bed and cried as if 
her heart were breaking. She did not know whether her tears 
were of grief or joy; for though one thought reigned upper- 
most,—*‘ He loves me; I know he loves me better than any one 
else in the world; I shall never feel lonely again,’—with that 
thought came a dim feeling of impatient disappointment that 
she was not perfectly happy; and Jane’s delighted congratu- 
lations, when they came, by no means satisfied her. 

“Why, you’ll be such a grand lady, Missie! You'll ride 
about London in a beautiful carriage, and go to Court, maybe, in 
satin and pearls.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“* Below the surface stream, shallow and light 
Of what we say we feel,—below the stream, 
As light of what we think we feel,—there flows, 
With noiseless current strony, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed !” 
Anon. 


CiikIstMAs came and passed, and Lilian’s life was outwardly 
very much as it had been before her engagement. 
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Captain Dalzell was out of town for some weeks, spending 
Christmas, as he always did, at his sister’s house in the country. 
He returned to lavish pretty things on his promised bride, until 
her small, shabby room began to look like a fancy bazaar. His 
visits were naturally more frequent and unfettered than hereto- 
fore, and Miss Dalzell was less exacting in the prospect of her 
niece’s soon leaving her. So the days went by pleasantly 
enough. At first Lilian had been very shy of talking of the 


future ; but she had gradually grown so accustomed to hearing 
Rupert do so, that Treer, and what her life there might be some 
day, occupied many of her thoughts. Careless and childlike as 
she was, she by no means viewed lightly the promise she had 
given, and Rupert had no cause for complaint. She was 
studiously anxious to obey his wishes, and even captiously 


afraid of failing in duty towards him, and this phase of her 
character was so new to him that he did not understand it, and 
grew, unwittingly, perhaps, somewhat tyrannical. 

His sister, Mrs. Hervey, was coming to London for the 
season, and had promised to introduce Lilian into the gay world. 

She did not at all understand her lover’s eager anxiety for 
this event; and her indifference to it almost provoked him. 
Now that she was his own, he longed to see her duly admired ; 
and his pleasure in the possession of her was likely to be en- 
hanced by the admiration of those whose standard was his own 
guide. 

Though not actually shy, Lilian shrank from new acquaint- 
ances, and the pleasures Rupert spoke of were only names to 
her. Then his constant talk of her looks and dress provoked 
her; he was very critical, and it was hard to satisfy him quite, 
and she was still too much of a spoilt child to be very patient 
with “ fault-finding.” 

“One would think I were a doll, Rupert, to hear you talk. 
I wish you would leave me alone,” often came petulantly to 
her lips. 

Her German lessons still continued to be one of her chief 
pleasures. She had never found the opportunity she desired of 
questioning Mr. Philips as to his further acquaintance with her 
parents. Her aunt was so angry if she ever tried to begin a 
conversation with him, that she ceased to attempt it, and was 
contented with the soft German phrases which seemed to come 
so naturally from his lips, and in which he now always addressed 
her,—“ My child;” ‘ My little one,”’—such words did not 
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come amiss from him. She had loved her father with passionate 
devotion, and in some way this devotion had been transferred 
to Mr. Philips, as to the only one who could represent him in 
the perfect confidence he inspired her with; a confidence which 
was wanting still in her love for Rupert. She had never ex- 
pected him yet to understand her. ‘I shali grow to understand 
him,” was the thought which consoled her when she became, for 
a moment, painfully aware of something wanting; the thought 
that the confidence must be mutual for the happiness she craved 
had not yet reached her. 

She had been reading Wallenstein with Mr. Philips all the 
winter ; and her eyes had glistened with tenderness over the 
sorrows of Max and Tekla. 

“You understand such a love, my child?” he asked in 
German, after they had read one of the most touching passages 
of unselfish devotion. 

“Yes,” she answered, softly, and her face was sufficient 
answer; words were not needed. 

Mr. Philips sighed a little, stifled sigh; perhaps he thought 
of the past,—his past ; perhaps only of the future,—of the future 
of the child beside him. 

Lilian only knew that he, too, understood ; but his question 
haunted her for the day. Did she really know what such love 
meant? She understood it, yes; but did she feel for Rupert 
what 'T'ekla felt for Max? And the feeling of unreality troubled 
her till he came again, and then it vanished in the sunshine of 
his presence. 

It was the end of March before Mrs. Hervey arrived, and with 
her came a new era in Lilian’s life; one of enjoyment and 
excitement such as she had never dreamed of. Mrs. Hervey was 
a pleasant, somewhat inanimate, fine lady. Her own children 
were in the nursery; and though she rather objected to her 
brother’s marrying so soon; or, if he must do so, thought, with 
his prospects and fortune, he might have found some one more 
suitable than his almost penniless cousin, was yet too good- 
natured not to be kind to Lilian, and to frankly acknowledge the 
attraction of her beauty. 

Mr. Hervey was a quiet, busy man, who did not trouble him- 
self much about what did not immediately concern him; more- 
over, he was a kind host, and soon grew accustomed to look on 
Lilian in the light of a relation. 


[t was a pleasant household to stay in; order reigned 
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everywhere; the children readily accepted their new cousin, and 
she was soon quite at her ease. 

She was invited for a long visit when Mrs. Hervey first came 
to town, and in a few days found herself in a whirl of gaiety. 
()peras, promenades, bails, concerts, followed each other in rapid 
secession ; and, almost bewildered with the admiration which 
followed her, Lilian lived in a dream of delight. After the visit 
was over, she returned, nominally, to her aunt’s house; but the 
lierveys’ carriage fetched her daily for the repetition of pleasures, 
which she entered into with much of the frank glee of a child on 
:: holiday,—her very freshness and childishness attracting almost 
#8 much as her grace and beauty. What wonder if her head 
were turned by the sudden discovery of her own importance in 
the world she knew so littleof! Like a butterfly, she tasted glee- 
fully of all the sweets that were offered her; and, like that im- 
provident insect, she did not trouble herself much about the future. 

Rupert soon began to complain ; and with some reason. He 
was content that every one should admire his future bride, but 
he was by no means content that she should shower her smiles 
on all who approached her. His complaints were at first 
listened to with patience, and startled, wondering promises of 
amendment; but perhaps the very same day Lilian would forget 
all these promises in the wild spirits which were part of herself ; 
or, if she remembered them at all, it was only to wonder what 
Rupert could mean, and whether he expected her to speak to no 
cne but himself. Some people said that Miss Lilian Dalzell was 
fast; some that she was a flirt; but those who knew her best 
defended her loudly from both these charges. Mrs. Hervey 
prided herself on her decorum, and was not a little astonished at 
her future sister-in-law’s wild ways, and told her brother so, to 
find she did no good by her interference ; for Rupert was still too 
deeply in love to bear any strictures but his own. 

Finding remonstrances useless, he contented himself with 
watching Lilian as she did not like to be watched; and, though 
she did not acknowledge it to herself, she began to find him often 
in the way. 

Wherever she went he was now at her side, and while he was 
there others fell back. He had begun by being pleased at seeing 
her surrounded at a ball by applicants for dances, and had only 
claimed his fair share, amusing himself very satisfactorily mean- 
time with the many young ladies of his acquaintance. He now 
crew exacting, and would scarcely let her dance with any one but 
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himself. Lilian’s temper did not stand this long, and angry 
words passed between them, which it took days to forget. 
Lookers-on saw how things were, and were ready to take advan- 
tage of it, and to show their admiration on the most inconvenient 
opportunities. Still, for some time, her enjoyment was almost 
unalloyed. She was too childishly joyous and heart-whole to 
rare much for small annoyances, and Rupert might have safely 
allowed her to amuse herself as she liked; his jealousy by no 
means helped him. As it was, she was growing accustomed to 
his vexation, and her old expression, “‘ Rupert is so tiresome and 
interfering,” was often ready to come to her lips. 

When he accused her of flirting, she laughed merrily, and 
asked what he meant. When he revenged himself by devoting 
himself to others, she was perfectly satisfied, but reminded him 
mischievously of his neglect at the first opportunity. Altogether, 
Captain Dalzell had rather a bad time of it. Much sought after, 
his bachelor life had been a sufficiently gay one, and he was at 
heart something very like a flirt. Though his engagement was 
an acknowledged fact, he was by no means ready to give up all 
his privileges, and saw no reason why he should not amuse him- 
self as usual. This he could not do if Lilian’s conduct obliged 
him to be constantiy on his guard. 

He intended to leave the army immediately on his marriage, 
which had been at first fixed for May; but, on finding that no- 
thing would satisfy Lilian but an immediate journey to Treer, it had 
been put off till July ; for life in the country, while London was 
gay, by no means entered into Captain Dalzell’s views of the future. 

Every week, as it passed, taught Lilian more and more of 
the world’s ways, and with the teaching came a surer knowledge 
of her own powers of attraction. It was, no doubt, fortunate for 
Rupert that she did not meet any one who came up to her 
standard of hero worship. Not that she would have been easily 
won, for loyalty was part and parcel of her nature. As it was, 
she very simply enjoyed herself with any one who chanced to 
amuse her, without thought of wrong; and it was so well known 
she was engaged to her cousin, and she was so equal in the 
smiles she showered round her, that no one felt himself 
aggrieved, and many merely tried to please her, with the simple 
wish of giving pleasure to one so ready to enjoy. 


“Lilian is so unconventional, so utterly unconventional,’’ 


was Mrs. Hervey’s constant complaint. And certainly there 
was truth in it. 
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“There is no harm in the girl, if you would but let her 
alone ; and remember she is but a child,” grumbled kind-hearted 
Mr. Hervey, who was beginning to think very kindly of his 
pretty little guest, who was always ready to do him a service. 
And he often stood her friend, and laughed down his brother- 
in-law’s horror of the unconventionality, which was his real bug- 


bear, and, perhaps, his only true ground of complaint. 


“Tf you only could do and say things like other people, it 
would be such an advantage, Lilian,” he would exclaim, almost 
crossly. And then her face would flush with anger,—for she 
was by no means slow to wrath, and Rupert’s accusation of being 
unlike other people had always galled her. Besides, she was 
beginning to find out that it was not necessary to be so very 
like other people. Nevertheless she had learned to bear a good 
deal in her anxiety to please him; though, unfortunately, he did 
not see it. And he was, also, quite blind to the many acts of 
self-denial she practised in the hope of winning his approbation. 
If he were on duty, which sometimes happened unexpectedly, he 
began now to wish her to remain at home. This wish was some- 
times very inconvenient, not to say provoking; and Lilian 
acceded to it, but not without a murmur. But it was not always 
possible for her to give up an engagement, and then came 
questionings which tried her temper more than anything, for 
she could not always answer them satisfactorily. 

“With whom did you dance last night?” he asked, one 
morning, on joining her at his sister’s, after a brilliant ball 
which he had been prevented attending. He had heard from a 
friend that she had been pronounced one of the “ belles,” and 
that she had danced all the evening. 

“With a great many people. I danced every dance. I wish 
you had been there. Miss Lester was looking so beautiful! I 
danced with her brother very often. He is such a nice boy! 
Do you know him?” She spoke with perfect unconcern, and 
continued to turn over the pages of a book she held in her hand. 

“Yes, I have seen him,” he answered, somewhat mollified. 
“ But how often did you dance with him ?” 

“T don’t know; I did not count the dances. You may see 
my card if you like,” she replicd, impatiently, for she was begin- 
ning to feel angry; and she threw a small pink card across the 
table. 

Rupert glanced down the list of names, and remarked on 
the constant recurrence of one or two of them. He had tried, 
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apparently in vain, to instil into her the fact that she ought not 
so to honour any man but himself, only to be told again and 
again that she conld not possibly help it; that they begged so 
hard for dances she could not refuse them, and that she preferred 
dancing with people she knew. Which very childish excuses he 
generally had to be satisfied with. 

“T see Charlie Lester’s name five times. I hope that is 
often enough, Lilian.” And he threw the card back to her. 

Lilian caught it, and, seeing he did not look seriously cross, 
she laughed merrily. 

“Well, I dare say you have often danced five times with 
Miss Lester,” and he had to join in the laugh at his own expense, 
for Mr. Hervey had come into the adjoining room, and had 
heard the last words. But these lover’s quarrels did not always 
end so amicably; sharp words were sometimes spoken on both 
sides,—words to be remembered some day. And Lilian would 
wonder impatiently how it would be possible to obey Rupert by- 
and-by, when such obedience should be her duty. 

In the whirl of amusement which had become her daily life, 
the only quiet hours of the week were still given to her German 
lessons ; and, in Mr. Philips’s presence, she returned to her true 
self, leaving for the time the capricious whims of the spoilt 
beauty, to drink in from his lips noble thoughts and aspirations 
with the literature he loved. Perhaps the reason that amidst 
this gay life, Mr. Philips’s influence over her increased rather than 
diminished, was because with him she was once more a child, 
and that, notwithstanding all the delights of her present life, her 
heart was often full of an undefined longing for something, she 
knew not what, that should satisfy her higher nature. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“* She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger-tips ; 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this : 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


TENNYSON. 
“THERE she is!” and Charlie Lester’s whip touched his 
willing horse in a way which made him start forward. 
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“Who?” asked Maud, laughing. The brother and sister 
were taking a morning ride, and the Row was pretty full, for it 
was the height of the “‘ season.” 

“Why, Miss Dalzell, of course ; her cousin is with her,” and 
his boyish face flushed. He had only lately left Eton, and, 
though he considered himself a man, he hardly looked one. 

“She rides like a bird,” he added, admiringly. 

Rupert had given Lilian a beautiful little brown Arab, and 
she never looked so joyous as when on his back. Rider and 
steed seemed part of each other, and seemed to enjoy equally 
their youth and spirits. ‘Those even who criticised Lilian’s wild- 
rose beauty owned she was perfect on horseback ; and Rupert, 
watching her with critical eyes, had never a fault to find, which 
was perhaps the reason why their rides were generally more 
peaceable than any other amusement which had brought them 
together. 

Charlie Lester had far sight, for it was some minutes, in spite 
of his haste, before the parties joined. 


Maud has not altered since we saw her last year; perhaps 
there is a shade more of haughtiness in her general bearing, but 
her face is as beautiful as when Alick Murray looked his last on 


it; and rio apparent shade of trouble has ever come to bring 
lines of care round the handsome mouth. 

For some minutes the whole party rode abreast, and then, 
as if by mutual consent, fell into couples. 

Captain Dalzell was a great admirer of Miss Lester’s. And 
she was so well up in the topics of interest of the world he lived 
in that he was by no means averse to a talk with her. Lilian’s 
ignorance sometimes tried him. She knew nothing of his world, 
nor did she seem yet to have any aptitude for acquiring the 
tastes which were part of it. Charlie Lester’s merry talk of 
country and school-life suited her much betier. She did not 
care to hear what Countess This or Lady That saidand did. The 
gossip of the life she had so suddenly entered only bored her, 
which was, perhaps, the reason that Charlie Lester attracted her 
more than most of the men who surrounded her; and she 
thought him, as she had told Rupert, “a very nice boy.” 

“ How slowly we are riding! We might as well have a good 
canter. Let us have a race,” she exclaimed, after a merry, 
bantering talk with her companion, about nothing in particular, 
but which Rupert, riding behind them with Mand, thought by 
far too confidential. He was just thinking of interrupting it, 
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when off they started, for Charlie only waited to fix on the goal. 
Rupert and Maud followed, not at all aware of what was their 
object, till the pace grew so furious that Maud drew rein. 

“They will be stopped by the police, if they goon like that,” 
she said to her companion, and there was something much like 
a scornful smile on her lips. Rupert looked, as he was, very 
annoyed, but interference was impossible. 

“Tt is very foolish of Charlie to behave like that. He is 
such a wild fellow, 1 am always afraid he will get into trouble. 
They are quite out of sight, I declare,” continued Maud; and 
again they put their horses to a canter. 

They rode on for some time; groups of people were standing 
and talking, looking eagerly down the Row. Some few were 
running. 

“What is the matter?” asked Rupert, imperatively, of one 
of these. 

“ A lady’s horse has bolted,” was the brief reply. 

“Miss Lester, you had better not follow me,” and Rupert 
put the powerful animal he was on to its fullest speed. He was 
not only very frightened, he was considerably angry; it was 
Lilian’s own fault, or that young fool, Lester’s. The course was 
cleared before him, and more than one policeman shouted to 
him to stop, but he did not heed them. In the distance he saw 
a group, and it was not long before he recognised Lilian’s fair 
head. Eager questioners pressed round her, and his ear caught 
her merry laugh; she was evidently unhurt, and his excitement 
had been needless. Anger got the better of him, and he turned 
sharply round and rode back to meet Miss Lester. 

Lilian’s horse had not been unmanageable long, and perfect 
horsewoman as she was, she had never felt her danger, and had 
been much astonished and distressed at Charlie Lester’s extreme 
agitation. He, poor fellow, had been, as he phrased it, “ most 
awfully frightened,” and was as white as a sheet when he reached 
her, after she had come to a standstill. Many had come round 
her, to ask if she were frightened, and to offer assistance. But 
her first thought had been of Rupert, and she turned to look for 
him, to see him retracing his steps, without one anxious word, 
towards Miss Lester. 

“He does not care much for me, after all,” she thought, 
hotly, and when Charlie Lester came up, with agitation in every 
feature, her smile was of the sweetest. 

“Please don’t vex about it, Mr. Lester; I am not in the 
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least frightened. It was not your fault, either ; but I think I 
have won the race.” And poor Charlie had much ado not to 
seize and kiss the little hand which was held out so frankly to 
him. 

They rode slowly, and somewhat silently, back to their com- 
panions. 

“That brute does not care if she is hurt or not,”’ was Charlie’s 
mental ejaculation as they joined them, for Rupert was too angry 
to express any anxiety, and received the account of what had 
happened in almost perfect silence. 

There was an awkward pause, but Maud came to the rescue 
with her usual tact. 

“You must have been frightened, Miss Dalzell, though you 
are too brave to admit it. You must come back with us, and 
have a glass of wine, and rest before you go home.” 

As Charlie also pressed her to do this, and Rupert said 
nothing, Lilian acceded, though she laughed at the idea of 
being frightened. 

They rode quietly back, four abreast, to Eaton Place. Lilian 
saw that Rupert was angry, and felt penitent. He did not 
even dismount her, as he usually did, though she waited for 
him, and then, feeling herself aggrieved, she did not look at 
him again, but devoted herself to Charlie Lester, who, in the 
seventh heaven of happiness, brought her his photograph book 
to look at, in which were all his especial friends. One of the 
first likenesses attracted her attention. 

“ Who is that ?” she asked, eagerly. 

** Oh, that is Alick Murray, one of my greatest friends. He 
is such a splendid fellow! He can do everything! He is in 
South America, I am sorry to say. By the way, Maud,” added 
Charlie, turning to his sister, “have any of you heard from 
Alick lately? He has not written to me for an age.” 


“JT believe papa heard from him a little while ago, just 


before Gertrude’s wedding,” she answered, coldly. 

Maud was turning over some music with Captain Dalzell. 
Her colour did not change,—why should it? Lilian’s came and 
went rapidly. 

“T have seen Mr. Murray. He stayed once with my father.” 
She spoke in a tone meant only for Charlie. She did not know 
why, but she did not care that Rupert should hear her remark. 

‘Have you, really ? Didn’t you think him a splendid fellow?” 
said Charlie, warmly. “I wish he would come home,” he 
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added. ‘I am afraid he will be away for years; he is so fond 
of a wild life. I think I shail ask my father to let me join him 
What fun we should have together! Did you see him ride? 
He goes over everything.” 

‘““No;” and Lilian’s thoughts went back to her child life ; 
it seemed very far off indeed now. She turned over all the 
pages, listening dreamily to Charlie’s comments, and often 
looking back for another glance at Alick Murray’s face. 

Tory’s picture hung on the wall of her little room. She 
had not looked at it lately, but that night she stood before it 
for some time. 

“T wonder if lie remembers me?” she thought, wistfully. 
‘But I was a child then,—quite a child; how strange it all 
seems, and it is not much more than a year ago!” 

The day had not been altogether a pleasant one for Lilian. 
At Mrs. Lester’s request they had stayed for luncheon. Rupert 
had persistently devoted himself to Maud, and Lilian had grown 
very tired of Charlie’s ceaseless rattle, though she did her best 
not to appear so, and succeeded better than she knew. 

Meanwhile, she had felt extremely provoked with Maud ; 
she knew not why. She fancied she patronised her, and treated 


her very much as if she were a child. A certain ring of supe- 
riority pervaded Miss Lester’s tones when she addressed her, 


which she found very hard to bear patiently ; and she was quite 
glad to find herself on Beauty again, and wending her way 
back to Mrs. Hervey’s, with Rupert by her side. He was very 
silent, and did not appear to have got over his displeasure ; and 
Lilian, willing duly to atone for her wildness in the morning, 
felt she must make the first advance towards a better under- 
standing. 

“It was very stupid of Beauty to run away, wasn’t it, 
Rupert ?”’ she said, archly; adding, meekly, as she met no 
responsive smile, “ | am so sorry.” 

“T wish, Lilian, yon would not do such wild things. Who 
ever heard of riding races in the Park? Of course, if you do 
so, Beauty will bolt ; it is your fault, not his. Your little horse 
is perfect.” 

“Of course, Rupert, I did not really mean it was Beauty’s 
fault,” she replied, impatiently; “‘and I won’t do it again, so 
you need not look so dreadfully cross.” 

Rupert was cross, nevertheless, and was by no means as 
agreeable as he ought to have been. She was tired, and wished 
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to make it up; it takes two to make a quarrel, and just then she 
was not up to quarrelling. When they reached their destination, 
and he had lifted her from her horse, the penitent look in her 
eyes melted him; and, his displeasure vanishing, he devoted 
himself to her for the rest of the evening. The ladies happened 
to have no engagement; but the same carriage which took 
Lilian back to Durham Terrace took Rupert to a ball in West- 
bourne Park. 

‘* Will Miss Lester be there ? ” she asked, ex route. 

** Yes; and probably your friend Charlie.” 

*“ Why do you call him my friend?” she asked, pettishly. 
“If he is mine, I am sure Maud is yours.” 

Rupert laughed, but not too pleasantly. 

“ What a baby you are, Lilian!” and he tried to kiss her, 
but did not succeed, for she felt cross, and hid her face in her 
hands. 


’ she exclaimed hotly. 


“T am not a baby, Rupert,’ 

But she could never sulk long. 

“Good-night, Rupert,”’ she whispered, softly, as the carriage 
stopped at Miss Dalzell’s door; and he saw that tears were on 
her eyelashes. 

** Good-night, you silly child,’ he returned, kissing her ; and 
then he helped her out, and she ran up the steps, to be received 
by Jane, who always waited up for her young mistress. 

It was when Jane had left her for the night, that she looked 
at Tory’s picture ; and, standing opposite it, also thought over 
the events of the day. Charlie Lester had not actually made love 
to her, but he had been far too sentimental; no one else had 
ever dared to say so much. Had it been her fault? ‘ Surely 
he knows that I am engaged to Rupert,” she said, half aloud. 
“Then he is only a boy, or, of course, he would not talk such 
nonsense. I wonder if Rupert ever talks nonsense to Miss 
Lester. He certainly admires her very much; she is so beautiful 
and proud ; she suits him so well; ” and this reflection not being 
altogether pleasant, she drove it away, and went to sleep to 


dream of Treer and Tory, of long summer days spent amid purple 


heather, of the Mount lying in the silver bay, of the long line of 
gray rocks, and the restless sea. 

Miss Lester was by no means dissatisfied at missing Miss 
Dalzell that evening from the gay crowd; but Charlie grumbled, 
and hung disconsolately about the room, refusing to dance. 
Rupert was, outwardly at least, perfectly content, and devoted 
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himse!f to Miss Lester in a way which Lilian might have had 
reason to find fault with. 

“ T wish I could tell her how Dalzell flirts with Maud. It is 
disgraceful of him,” said Charlie, irately to his mother, who 
happened for a moment to stand beside him. 

“Tell whom, Charlie ?”’ she asked, in astonishment. 

“Why, Miss Dalzell. You know she is engaged to her 
cousin, don’t you ? ” 

“Is she? ” said Mrs. Lester, indifferently. ‘‘She is a mere 
child, and I hear her father left her very ill-provided for. It is 
very generous of him to think of such a marriage.” 

“Generous ! ” he repeated, angrily. “ She is a great deal 
too good for him!” And, feeling very savage, he walked away 
and asked a quiet-looking girl he had known all his life to be 
his partner for the next quadrille. She wondered greatly what 
had come over her old playfellow, generally so good-natured, 
for he expended himself in abuse of things and people in 
general, especially directing his strictures against Captain 
Dalzell, who would have suffered severely if poor Charlie’s 
angry wishes could have been fulfilled. He was dancing, most 
unconcernedly, the other side of the room, whispering pretty 


nothings, meantime, into Maud Lester’s ear, and just now and 
then thinking lazily that, after all, there was not a girlin the 
room who could hold a candle to his beautiful Lilian. 

Not even Miss Lester, Captain Dalzell? Ah, well; she is 
quite in a different style! 


(To be continued.) 





THE STRONGEST THREAD. 
HAT is love?” the young man said 
To the maiden by his side, 

And she turn’d away her head : 

She was to be his bride. 
And the May breeze came and went 
And hung on the hawthorn spray, 


And the songs of birds were blent 


With the love that comes in May. 


** What is love ? ” the children cry 
Around their mother’s knee, 
And laughing in her eye 
[s the love they long to see. 
And years may come and go 
[In joy, grief, peace, or strife, 
But the love they ask to know 


Will encircle all their life. 


“* What is love?” the mourners weep 
As they slowly turn away 
When the loved one sleeps the sleep 
That must last for aye and aye. 
But hope will come again, 
Though not here, may we meet above ; 
For through life’s tangled skein 
The strongest thread is love. 
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AMBULANCE CLASSES. 


By Atrrep J. H. Cresrt, 


Keaminuer, Hon. Life Member, and Lecturer of the St. John Ambulance Association. 


* HE great and increasing interest taken in nursing 
s and in the relief of the injured is sufficient 
excuse for touching upon a subject which at 
first sight may not appear suitable to a general 
magazine. Fortunately, ordinary readers do 
not add to their other accomplishments medical 
literature, at any rate that peculiar form of it 
: ae which fills professional periodicals, and which, how- 
y ever interesting to the medical confraternity, seems to 

outsiders to consist too much of appeals to the editor to 
settle questions of disputed precedence among the not very 
sweet-tempered disciples of Hippocrates. Whether young 
ladies will ever take in the Lancet and the British Medical 
Journal is uncertain, though even the constant perusal of those 
gruesome publications will not teach them what to do in emer- 
gencies before the doctor’s arrival. What to do on the spur of 
the moment, how to save life, relieve suffering, and assist the 
doctor by intelligently carrying out his directions,—that is the 
object of ambulance instruction. A quarter of a million of per- 
sons have attended the lectures, and been invested with autho- 
rity to render first aid to the wounded and suffering, yet the 
interest in the methods adopted and the requirements of the 
examiners continues unabated. 





The advance of Medicine and Surgery has of late been rapid 
beyond precedent, and human suffering is now relieved with a cer- 
tainty undreamt of thirty years ago, while many diseases, which 
till yesterday baffled the highest skill of the physician and were 
the despair of the surgeon, now admit of easy and rapid cure ; it 
is nevertheless more than ever true that the motto of the scientific 
practitioner is, and mustever be, Prevention. To prevent is ten 
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times easier than to relieve, and the suffering that accompanies 
illness is avoided. Unfortunately, few people enter into the 
spirit of modern medicine: and illness and accident are com- 
monly regarded as coming, one hardly knows why or whence, 
to be dealt with, when they come, secundum artem, but not to 
be guarded against. Disease is the penalty of infringing Nature’s 
laws, and accidents, though not always so obviously preventable, 
generally admit of their worst sting being removed. No medical 
man fails to see every year,—almost every week,—suffering 
that has been aggravated, perhaps actually caused, by ignorance. 
The careless handling of an injured limb, and the want of know- 
ledge how instantly to remove lime from the eye and to control 
hemorrhage, cost life, limb, and sight in some part or another 
of the world many times a day. The sufferer may, perhaps, 
command the most perfect medical skill, and have kind nurses 
and every comfort and appliance which wealth can purchase, but 
if the right kind of assistance is not given at the nick of time 
all else may be of no avail, and ‘the ablest surgeon and the 
most compassionate nurse may cheer and comfort, but cannot 
save. 

Accidents are the commonest of occurrences. Two or three 
hours in a general hospital of the first order make one shudder,— 
the strain is so continuous and severe, while a score of fresh 
cases of great gravity present themselves, in a single day, at 
any large infirmary. If allowance is made for the cases dealt 
with by private practitioners and those escaping medical obser- 
vation altogether, or not coming until irremediable mischief has 
been done, a total so appalling is reached that it overwhelms the 
imagination. <A leading Accidental Insurance Company reports 
that one person in twelve meets with an accident every year: 
and children are not exempt from accidents ; but let us exclude 
them, and roughly allow that two-fifths of the population consist 
of young children, 24,000,000 of persons remain, among whom 
2,000,000 accidents occur in asiagle year in the United Kingdom 
alone. In America accidents are as frequent, and other civilised 
countries show figures not less appalling. In a large majority of 
instances skilled help would not have special value at the time 
of the accident, but in all cases the knowledge that that skill 
is possessed by bystanders or by the sufferer himself gives con- 
fidence. The conviction that the doctor will do everything that 
skill permits makes his arrival doubly welcome, and cheers the 
patient, who begins to mend the moment he hears the familiar 
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step and sees the sympathetic face. He knows that he is in 
safe hands, and his mind is accordingly relieved. Why should 
not every one have some acquaintance with those simple means 
which have been found efficacious in emergencies? No tedious 
course of study is needed, and no special ability; at the same 
time it is of no use to talk of depending on common sense, for 
common sense, unless directed by knowledge, is generally use- 
less, and sometimes, from the false confidence it imparts, actually 
dangerous. It is just those energetic, self-reliant people who 
know that something ought to be done, but do not know what, 
who are most likely to interfere and intensify suffering and 
cause incurable mischief; though these persons, when carefully 
trained, are invaluable assistants. 

To give instruction useful in rendering First Aid to the 
Injured in Peace and War was the object of the founders of the 
St. John Ambulance Association of England and the Colonies, 
and of the Samaritan Schools of Germany. A decade has hardly 
passed, and what has been the result? At least 200,000 persons 
have in the United Kingdom alone received certificates of pro- 
ficiency after a brief but satisfactory course of instruction, while 
in Germany successful students number scores of thousands. 
Nor is this all :—In addition to learning to face accidents with 
equanimity, and knowing what to do in emergencies, many 
pupils get an insight into the mysteries of the human body, 
which impresses and charms them, and, may I not add, refines 
and elevates them. 

How little we know about life. Why death follows certain 
injuries and not others: why men grow old and die: why some 
diseases fasten themselves on the frame and resist our best 
efforts to shake them off, we do not know; nay, we cannot even 
conjecture. But we do know that the human body is the most 
beautiful and complicated of all the structures of which we have 
any knowledge. It is designed to discharge many complicated 
and apparently conflicting functions. Like the steam-engine it 
works, but, unlike the steam-engine, repairs itself. It cannot 
stop for a single minute; on it must go, working ceaselessly, 
and getting through an amount of labour that seems enormously 
beyond its limited capacity. It needs a constant supply of fuel, 
and consumes it more thoroughly than any steam-engine does 
its food. It can do many things at the same moment; any one 
of which alone might be done with ease and efficiency, but when 
twenty different things are attempted at once, and successfully, 
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then indeed the perfection of the machinery is seen to be almost 
beyond the power of description. What of the marvellous light- 
ness and strength of the human body, of the protection which the 
bony framework gives the delicate underlying structures, and of 
its capacity for repairing itself after injury? No young student 
can by any effort of the intellect comprehend these wonders ; 
only, as years give experience, and the mind is strengthened 
and developed, does he begin to understand, though always 
imperfectly, the surpassing beauty of the human frame. Fear- 
fully and wonderfully made is inscribed on every part of it, and 
the beautiful thought of Tertullian is better understood now 
than when first uttered, ‘‘ Man is made in the likeness of God: 
God, in forming the first man, took for pattern the future man 
Christ.” 

The labour and thought given to ambulance classes would have 
been amply repaid had they done nothing but lift the veil from 
these mysteries, and so impart some information respecting them. 
After listening to lectures on the human body from a master, 
one’s self-respect is increased; we feel as we never did before, 
that our body is the Temple of God committed to our care; that 
we are responsible for its safe guardianship, and that it is well 
fitted to be the habitation of the mind and spirit. The human 
frame is the most perfect model of beauty; it embodies the 
sublimest conceptions of the architect and the engineer; its 
lightness, economy of material, and matchless strength are un- 
approached by anything that man has put together or could 
contrive. Not in trees, hills, and lakes did Raphael find his 
inspiration, but in delineating the Saint, the Mother, and the 
Babe ; and long before his time the Greek sculptors achieved 
their greatest triumphs in reproducing the human form, and no 
wonder, for where else could they find anything so lovely ? 
Need I say that, entered upon in a reverent spirit, a course of 
ambulance instruction, given by a competent teacher, arouses 
feelings of deep reverence and increases delicacy? Instead of 
dwelling upon medical details, which, however, are not neces- 
sarily coarse, and the mind being filled with suggestions of evil, 
the pupil should leave the lecture-room awed and purified as he 
would from listening to Beethoven’s ‘Messe Solennelle,” or 
Handel’s “‘ Messiah.”? The soul should ascend to Nature’s God, 
the thoughts should rise, the nobler emotions should be called 
forth. The instruction also gives an opportunity for the display 
on the part of the student of great ingenuity in adapting appli- 
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ances of all kinds. Half a dozen lectures on astronomy, from 
that master of graphic description,—the late Richard Proctor,— 
undoubtedly familiarised the listener with wonderful facts respect- 
ing the recognised queen of the exact sciences ; the imagination 
was overpowered with glowing language, illimitable distances, 
boundless ages, and brilliant theories, but the pupil could not 
be taught to do something. Now education, properly so called, 
it has been said, should teach us not only something worth 
knowing, but as much as possible how to do something; it 
should be practical, and ambulance instruction is pre-eminently 
that or it is nothing; it teaches us to help others, and to aid 
ourselves, and shows us something that we never suspected, and 
which has been learnt by the best thought and closest observa- 
tion of hundreds of the hardest workers and thinkers the world 
has ever known. 

The course of instruction suggested by the Association con- 
sists of only five lectures, a number far too small to do justice to 
the subject, but it can be increased to seven or eight at the 
option of the local managers. That devoted and enlightened 
friend of the Association, the late Lady Brassey, suggested that 
in some cases two lectures might be given a week, so that the 
-course would only cover three weeks. Perhaps she did not show 
her usual jadgment in this proposal. Another suggestion of hers 
{ can endorse, that there should be eight lectures. When a 
class is formed and a lecturer obtained, and the latter should 
always be a competent practitioner of ripe experience, familiar 
with platform work, for read lectures are an abomination and 
should not be tolerated, the course proper commences. I always 
suggest that before entering upon the purely technical lectures at 
least one public address should be given, not necessarily by the 
instructor, on the object and need of the work, the books that 
should be read, and the examiner’s requirements. When this 
has been got through, and the students are fairly posted up in 
what lies before them, and see the importance of mastering it, the 
lecturer should commence the course by describing the wonders 
of the human body, and, if he has entered into the spirit of his 
work, and no one who has not should attempt to teach human 
anatomy, he will, without touching upon professional details, find 
far more than will occupy many lectures. When this portion of 
the work is thoroughly done, and it should not be hurried over, 
the pupils are ready for the practical part; but, unless 
thoroughly grounded, the rest of the instruction is dull and very 
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difficult of comprehension. The description of the body com- 
pleted, whether confined to one or extending, as is far better, to 
three or four lectures, the instructor touches upon the theory of 
the circulation, the mechanism of the heart, and the course of the 
great arteries and veins: he points out where important blood- 
vessels are commonly injured, and dwells at some length and 
makes clear, with the aid of diagrams, the points to which 
particular attention should be directed. He next compels his 
listeners to understand that the circulation takes place in an 
intricate system of closed elastic tubes,—called arteries and veins, 
and informs them that whenever hemorrhage occurs, and in 
whatever part, it ought at once to be controlled, and that such 
control can be managed by pressure skilfully and efficiently 
applied. Never mind how terrible the rush of blood, never mind 
how trifling the flow, control it, and let it never be forgotten 
that the sufferer can himself, if he knows how, nearly always 
stop hemorrhage from his own body. Now comes what may 
be called the peculiar beauty of the instruction—its simplicity 
and comprehensiveness. Had the lecturer to teach the applica- 
tion of complicated surgical instruments, its practical value would 
be small, for those appliances in the hour of need would not be 
at hand, nor, when they could be got, would any, except trained 
surgeons, know how to apply them properly. But pressure is 
the only thing needed, and to bring it to bear a circlet of rag, or 
linen, or india-rubber, a ring, in short, of any suitable and soft 
portion of clothing is alone needed. A pad can be made with a 
stone wrapped up in a handkerchief, and when the pad is laid on 
the artery, and the circlet put round the limb and loosely tied, 
the insertion of a short stick or of an open penknife is sufficient, 
and the latter can be twisted round and round till hemorrhage 
ceases. One-fourth of the deaths on the battle-field are, it is said, 
due to uncontrolled hemorrhage; and although this estimate 
may not be strictly accurate, lives are undoubtedly lost in great 
numbers from loss of blood, while in many instances in which 
death does not occur, recovery is seriously retarded by loss of 
blood, which a little knowledge would prevent. Some ingenuity 
is necessary in applying an extemporised tourniquet, and in 
acquiring that dexterity the pupil has no cause to complain that 
he is not having his self-reliance developed. 

The next stage of the instruction is the immediate treatment 
of those commonest of accidents—broken bones. The strength 
of bone is an inexhaustible topic of wonder to the educated 
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surgeon, and greatly astonishes students. But even the thigh 
bone, the largest and heaviest in the body, can be broken, and 
the points where fractures occur are shown, and the importance 
of delicate handling insisted upon. Then comes the practical 
work—the application of padded, well-fitting, local supports ; 
here again great scope is afforded for ingenuity on the part of 
the pupils and ability on that of the teacher. No complicated 
and costly iron, steel, ivory, or whalebone splints are needed ; 
the guiding principle dwelt upon is to handle the limb gently, 
to surround it with plenty of soft padding, such as wool, linen, 
flannel, grass or hay, and then to put over this wadding simple 
supports: a few stout newspapers, for instance, neatly folded up 
and adapted to the injured part, a piece of brown paper, a great 
coat, or a book cover; and, finally, to keep wadding and extem- 
porised splints firmly in place, by bandages. No bone can be 
broken in any part of its course, nor can an accident occur any- 
where—in the open country, in the crowded factory, or in the 
coal mine—which does not admit of efficient first treatment by a 
well trained ambulance pupil. 

The fourth stage is more strictly technical, and so is less in- 
teresting. It consists of information relating to a large number 


of miscellaneous matters, such as the treatment of the poisoned 
and of the apparently drowned, the relief of sufferers from burns 
and scalds and’ fits, and the bites of infuriated animals, of 
the intoxicated, and of the quickest way to extinguish flames, 
and to rescue people from rooms full of poisonous gases, and 
what to do in case of lime in the eye or vegetable matter in 
the ear. 


The last stage resolves itself into two portions,—the ele- 
ments of nursing for female, and the removal of the injured for 
male classes. Here, again, the instructor deals with simple 
appliances. He warns his hearers against haste; urges them 
always to be calm, thoughtful, and self-reliant, but not siow ; 
shows them how to make stretchers of blankets, great-coats, 
and sheets, and how to attach poles to them of the rudest and 
roughest character, so that an injured person can be safely 
treated either in the house or in the open country pending the 
arrival of the medical attendant. 

A recapitulatory lecture should never be omitted, and some 
practice should be given in answering papers ; this done, all the 
pupils should submit to an examination conducted by an ex- 
aminer told off by the Parent Association: and in due course 
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the successful ones receive a certificate, the form and style of 
which are handsome and artistic. 

The more seriously the examination is approached the better. 
Of course the examiner should do his best to gain the confidence 
of candidates, and before beginning he ought to explain his re- 
quirements fully. Some little coaxing is commonly needed to 
induce pupils to face this ordeal, as they naturally feel that little 
hangs on the examination, so that they hardly seem called upon to 
run the risk of rejection. But it should never be forgotten that 
the pressure of an examination stimulates pupils to study, and 
compels them, as it were, to concentrate their attention on their 
work, and to read hard and intelligently. Examinations may 
often be carried too far, and made too much of, but what other 
way have we of testing knowledge and competence? And, ac- 
cording to my experience, the more the examination is kept in 
view and the more thoroughly its requirements are understood, 
the better for the pupils, the greater the credit of the lecturer, 
and the more satisfactory the result to the examiner. 

The examination is necessarily brief and superficial, and the 
examiner has to make great allowance for the shortness of the 
course. Practical skill counts for very much, and a failure in the 
practical part, that is, in bandaging and putting on splints and 
other matters, is fatal ; in other words, no possible accuracy in the 
paper makes up for clumsiness in the manipulative part of the 
work; at the same time I have frequently rejected pupils who 
did the practical part thoroughly, because I found that they had 
not grasped the great principles which ought to direct them. 
A pupil who does not know the points where to apply pressure, 
nor how to extemporise appliances, may know how to bandage 
well enough, but that is not sufficient to prove that he is com- 
petent to give first aid. 

The advantages of ambulance work are not exhausted. The 
lecturers too learn a great deal, and are taught to discard 
cumbrous and expensive instruments, and to rely upon the 
simplest matters and to utilise those common appliances which, 
always at hand, are far more comfortable and effective than the 
complicated and costly contrivances in which the fancy of 
surgical instrament makers runs riot; sometimes, indeed, the 
lecturer learns more than the pupils, and is ingenuous enough to 
say So. 

The St. John Ambulance Association has its head-quarters 
in the ancient and picturesque gateway of the famous and once 
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magnificent Priory of Clerkenwell, formerly the chief house in 
England of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, in those far- 
away days when the Prior was Premier Baron of the realm. 
The courteous and able Chief Secretary, Sir Herbert Perrott, is 
assisted by a large and efficient staff, which contrives to get 
through a vast amount of work, and to do an immense amount 
of good, at little money cost. The medical profession has, on 
the whole, nobly seconded the efforts of the Association, thus 
acting in the spirit of Emin Pasha. That great man once wrote 
to a friend, ‘‘ May I give you a word of warning? Keep your- 
self well in hand, and do not follow, without very just cause, the 
too modern development of medicine. A sick man is no subject, 
but a feeling and suffering being, whose sensibility is greatly 
heightened. Be to your patients, in the first place, friend,— 
then doctor. Our mission is a high and hvly one, and the 
murmured thanks of a poor man are of far higher value than a 
few guineas ; and the knowledge that one has saved a sick child 
for its mother is a far more beautiful reward than can ever 
follow a brilliant but risky operation, or the humbug of so-called 
scientific medicine. Do not laugh at my words. I have grown 
old in the battle of life, but it is just this idealism which has 
helped me over many a bitter hour.” The crowning privilege 
of the doctor is to think more of others than of himself; to 
sacrifice himself; to wear himself out in giving assistance to 
many who hardly trouble themselves to thank him. Ambulance 
pupils seldom show gratitude for the loving instruction which 
they receive, often, nay, nearly always, gratuitously, from busy 
and preoccupied teachers; instruction which, remembered and 
acted upon in the hour of need, may not avert accident, but will 
infallibly make its effects less awful, and which in many cases 
will prevent an injury being aggravated, so that recovery is 
completed in a few weeks instead of extending over many 
months. As far as these results go, ambulance lectures very 
seriously affect the receipts of the medical attendant. But what 
indescribable satisfaction in saving life; in bringing prompt 
and effective assistance just at the right time ; in stemming the 
current of the blood; in restoring brightness to the eye, and 
preserving vigour of limb! and those only can enter into this 
who have been privileged to render such aid. 

People talk of courage and praise the man who is not afraid 
of bodily pain, but the dread of death seems to be almost uni- 
versal, and few can even think with equanimity of the unknown 
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future and all it conceals. In so far as ambulance lectures 
diminish the frequency of sudden and early death, they minister 
to one of the greatest instincts of human nature,—self-preserva- 
tion. I have heard of an able and most accomplished physician, a 
hard reader and very humane and learned man, whose brief life was 
saddened by total failure in getting a livelihood. The physician 
who attended this brilliant scholar’s death-bed described it to me 
as most tonching. Life had been so uniformly unsuccessful that 
there was no inducement to go on with it, so that it was a posi- 
tive relief to feel that it was nearly over, while at the same time 
the uncertainty as to the future cast a deep shadow over the 
dying hours. Anxious not to live, and yet afraid to go, the 
young physician passed away from scarlet-fever, a disease of 
which he had the greatest horror, and which he unfortunately 
caught, and this unhappy man’s frame of mind is one shared by 
many who live longer and are more fortunate. 

Every great public school should have courses of ambulance 
lectures, more particularly in these days, when athletics are part 
of the school training, and the masters are expected to be pro- 
ficient in them, and to devote much time to them. Policemen, 
soldiers, railway porters, and ministers of religion, to say nothing 


of school mistresses, nurses, and employers of labour, should 
know what to do while the doctor is being fetched. Wisely has 
the St. John Ambulance Association adopted the motto of the 
old Catholic order, for never surely was work more generously 
undertaken, “ Pro Gloria Dei, pro Utilitate Hominum.” 





EVERGREENS. 


WHEY look so dull and dowdy in the sweet 
spring weather, when the snowdrops and the 
crocuses are putting on their dainty frocks 
of white and mauve and yellow, and the baby 
buds from every branch are peeping with 
bright eyes out on the world, and stretching 
forth soft little leaves towards the coming glad- 
ness of their lives. ‘They stand apart so cold 

and hard, amid the stirring hope and joy that are throbbing all! 
around them. 

And in the deep, full summer-time, when all the rest of 
nature dons its richest garb of green, and the roses clamber 
round the porch, and the grass waves waist-high in the meadow, 
and the fields are gay with flowers; they seem duller and 
dowdier than ever then, wearing their faded winter’s dress, 
looking so dingy and old and worn. 

In the mellow days of autumn, when the trees, like dames no 
longer young, seek to forget their aged looks under gorgeous 
bright-toned robes of gold and brown and purple, and the grain 
is yellow in the fields, and the ruddy fruit hangs clustering from 
the drooping boughs, and the wooded hills in their thousand 
hues stretch like leafy rainbows above the vale; ah, surely they 
look their dullest and dowdiest then. The gathered glory 
of the dying year is all around them. They seem so out of 
place among it in their sombre, everlasting green, like poor 
relations at a rich man’s feast. It is such a weather-beaten old 
green dress. So many summers suns’ have blistered it, so many 
winters’ rains have beat upon it—such a shabby, mean, old 
dress : it is the only one they have. 

They do not look quite so bad when the weary winter 
weather is come, when the flowers are dead, and the hedge- 
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rows are bare, and the trees stand out leafless against the grey 
sky, and the birds are all silent, and the fields are brown, and the 
vine clings round the cottage with skinny, fleshless arms, and 
they alone of all things are unchanged; they alone of all the 
forest are green; they alone of all the verdant host stand firm 
to front the cruel winter. 

They are not very beautiful, only strong and staunch and 
steadfast—the same in all times, through all seasons—ever the 
same, ever green. The spring cannot brighten them, the sum- 
mer cannot scorch them, the autumn cannot wither them, the 
winter cannot kill them. 

There are evergreen men and women in the world, praise be 
to God!—not many of them, but a few. They are not the showy 
folk; they are not the clever, attractive folk. (Nature is an old- 
fashioned shopkeeper; she never puts her best goods in the 
window.) They are cnly the quiet strong folk; they are stronger 
than the world, stronger than life and death, stronger than 
Fate. The stornis of life sweep over them, and the rains beat 
down upon them, and the biting frosts creep round them; but 
the winds and the rains and the frosts pass away, and they are 
still standing, green and straight. They love the sunshine of 
life in their undemonstrative way—its pleasures, its joys. But 
calamity cannot bow them, sorrow and affliction bring not 
despair to their serene faces, only a little tightening of the 
lips; the sun of our prosperity makes the green of their 
friendship no brighter, the frost of our adversity kills not the 
leaves of their affection. 

Let us lay hold of such men and women; let us grapple 
them to us with hooks of steel; let us cling to them as we 
would to rocks in a tossing sea. We do not think very much 
of them in the summer-time of life. They do not flatter us or 
gush over us. They do not always agree with us. They are 
not always the most delightful society, by any means. They 
are not good talkers, nor—which would do just as well, per- 
haps better—do they make enraptured listeners. They have 
awkward manners, and very little tact. They do not shine to 
advantage beside our swell society friends. They do not dress 
well; they look altogether somewhat dowdy and commonplace. 
We almost hope they will not see us when we meet them just 
outside the club. They are not the sort of people we want to 
ostentatiously greet in crowded places. It is not till the days of 
our need that we learn to love and know them. It is not till 
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the winter that the birds see the wisdom of building their nests 
in the evergreen trees. 

And we, in our spring-time folly of youth, pass them by with 
a sneer, the uninteresting, colourless evergreens, and, like silly 
children with nothing but eyes in their head, stretch out our 
hands, and cry for the pretty flowers. We will make our little 
garden of life such a charming, fairy-like spot, the envy of every 
passer-by! There shall nothing grow in it but lilies and roses, 
and the cottage we will cover all over with virginia creeper. And, 
oh! how sweet it will look, under the dancing summer sunlight, 
when the soft west breeze is blowing! 

And, oh! how we shall stand and shiver there when the rain 
and the east wind come. 

Oh! you foolish, foolish little maidens, with your dainty 
heads so full of all unwisdom, how often, oh! how often, are you 
to be warned that it is not always the sweetest thing in lovers 
that is the best material to make a good wearing husband out 
of. The lover sighing like a furnace” will not go on sighing 
like a furnace for ever. That furnace will go out. He will 
become the husband, “ full of strange oaths—jealous in honour, 
sudden and quick in quarrel,” and grow “into the lean and 
slipper’d pantaloon.” How will he wear? There will be no 
changing him if he does not suit, no sending him back to be 
altered, no having him let out a bit where he is too tight and 
hurts you, no having him taken in where he is too loose, no 
laying him by when the cold comes, to wrap yourself up in some- 
thing warmer. As he is when you select him, so he will 
have to last you all your life, through all changes, through all 
seasons. 

Yes, he looks very pretty now—handsome pattern—if the 
colours are fast and it does not fade—feels soft and warm to the 
touch. How will he stand the world’s rough weather ? How will 
he stand life’s wear-and-tear ? 

He looks so manly and brave. His hair curls so divinely. 
He dresses so well (I wonder if the tailor’s bill is paid). He 
kisses your hand so gracefully. He calls you such pretty names. 
His arm feels so strong around you. His fine eyes are so full of 
tenderness as they gaze down into yours. 

Will he kiss your hand when it is wrinkled and old? Will 
he call you pretty names when the baby is crying in the night, 
and you cannot keep it quiet—or, better still, will he sit up and 
take a turn with it? Will his arm be strong around you in the 
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days of trouble? Will his eyes shine above you full of tender- 
ness when yours are growing dim ? 

And you boys, you silly boys, what materials for a wife do 
you think you will get out of the empty-headed coquettes you 
are raving and tearing your hair about? Oh, yes, she is very 
handsome, and she dresses with exquisite taste (the result of 
devoting the whole of her heart, mind, and soul to the subject, 
and never allowing her thoughts to be distracted from it by any 
other mundane or celestial object whatsoever) ; and she is very 
agreeable and entertaining and fascinating ; and she will go on 
looking handsome, and dressing exquisitely, and being agreeable, 
and entertaining, and fascinating, just as much after you have 
married her as before,—more so, if anything. 

But you won’t get the benefit of it. Husbands will be 
charmed and fascinated by her in plenty, but you won’t be 
among them. You will run the show, you will pay all the ex- 
penses, do all the work. Your performing lady will be most 
affable and enchanting to the crowd. They will stare at her, and 
admire her, and talk to her, and flirt with her. And you will be 
able to feel that you are quite a benefactor to your fellow-men 
and women,—to your fellow-men especially,—in providing such 
delightful amusement for them, free. But you won’t get any of 
the fun yourself. 

You won’t get the handsome looks. You will get the jaded 
face, and the dull, lustreless eyes, and the untidy hair, with the 
dye showing on it. You won’t get the exquisite dresses. You 
will get dirty, shabby frocks and slommicking dressing-gowns, 
such as your cook would be ashamed to wear. You won’t get 
the charm and fascination. You will get the after-headaches, the 
complainings and grumblings, the silence and sulkiness, the 
weariness and lassitude and ill-temper that come as such a relief 
after working so hard all day at being pleasant. 

It is not the people who shine in Society, but the people who 
brighten up the back parlour ; not the people who are charming 
when they are out, but the people who are charming when they 
are in, that are good to live with. It is not the brilliant men 
and women, but the simple, strong, restful men and women that 
make the best travelling companions for the road of life. The 
men and women who will oniy laugh as they put up the umbrella 
when the rain begins to fall, who will trudge along cheerfully 
through the mud and over the stony places,—the comrades who 
will lay their firm hand on ours and strengthen us when the way 
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is dark, and we are growing weak,—the evergreen men and 
women, who, like the holly, are at their brightest and best, 
when the blast blows chilliest—the stanch men and women. 

It is a grand thing, this stanchness. It is the difference 
between a dog and a shecp,—between a man and a jellyfish. 

Women, as arule, are stancher thanmen. You often come 
across a woman that you feel you could rely upon to the death. 
But very few men indeed have this dog-like virtue. Men, taking 
them generally, are more like cats. You may live with them 
and call them yours for twenty years, but you can never feel 
quite sure of them. You never know exactly what they are 
thinking of. You never feel easy in your mind as to the result 
of the next-door neighbour’s laying down a Brussels carpet 
in his kitchen. 

We have no school for the turning out of stanch men in this 
nineteenth century. In the old, earnest times, war made men 
stanch and true to each other. We have learnt up a good 
many glib phrases about the wickedness of war, and we thank 
God that we live in these peaceful, trading times, wherein we can, 
—and do,—devote the whole of our thoughts and energies to 
robbing, and cheating, and swindling one another,—to “‘ doing ” 
our friends, and overcoming our enemies by trickery and lies,— 
wherein, undisturbed by the wicked wars of fighting men, we 
can cultivate to better perfection the “ smartness,” the craft, 
and the cunning, and all the other “business-like” virtues on 
which we so pride ourselves, and which were so neglected, and 
treated with so little respect in the bad old age of violence, when 
men chose lions and eagles for their symbols, rather than foxes. 

There is a good deal to be said against war. I am not pre- 
pared to maintain that war did not bring with it disadvantages, 
but there can be no doubt that, for the noblest work of nature, 
—the making of men,—it was asplendid manufactory. It taught 
men courege. It trained them in promptness and determination, 
in strength of brain and strength of hand. From its stern 
lessons they learned fortitude in suffering, coolness in danger, 
cheerfulness under reverses. Chivalry, Reverence, and Loyalty 
are the beautiful children of ugly War. But, above all gifts, the 
greatest gift it gave to men was stanchness. 

It first taught men to be true to one another; to be true to 
their duty, true to their post; to be in all things faithful, even 
unto death. 

The martyrs that died at the stake ; the explorers that fought 
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with Nature and opened up the world for us ; the reformers (they 
had to do something more than talk in those days) who won for 
us our liberties ; the men who gave their lives to science and art, 
when science and art brought not, as now, fame and fortune, but 
shame and penury,—they sprang from the loins of the rugged 
men who had learnt, on many a grim battle-field, to laugh at pain 
and death, who had had it hammered into them, with many a hard 
blow, that the whole duty of a man in this world is to be true to 
his trust, and fear not. 

Such men could never have been the sons of hucksters and 
chatterers. 

Do you remember the story of the old Viking who had been 
converted to Christianity, and who, just as they were about, with 
much joy, to baptize him, paused and asked, “ But what,—if this, 
as you tell me, is the only way to the true Valhalla,—what has 
become of my comrades, my friends who are dead,—who died 
in the old faith, where are they ?” 

The priests, confused, replied there could be no doubt those 
unfortunate folk had gone to a place they would rather not 
mention. 

“Then,” said the old warrior, stepping back, “I will not be 
baptized. I will go along with my own people.” 

He had lived with them, fought beside them; they were his 
people. He would stand by them to the end—of eternity. Most 
assuredly, a very shocking old Viking. But I think it might be 
worth while giving up our civilisation and our culture to get 
back to the days when they made men like that. 

Your average modern man would only have chuckled to him- 
self to think what a mess his friends had got into. 

The only reminder of such times that we have left us now, is 
the bull-dog; and he is fast dying out,—the pity of it! What 
a splendid old dog he is! so grim, so silent, so stanch; so 
terrible, when he has got his idea of his duty clear before him; 
so absurdly meek when it is only himself that is concerned. 

He is the gentlest, too, and the most lovable of all dogs. He 
does not look it. The sweetness of his disposition would not 
strike the casual observer at first glance. He resembles the 
gentleman spoken of in the oft-quoted stanza,— 


*E’s all right when yer knows ’im, 
But yer've got to know’im fust. 


The first time I ever met a bull-dog—to speak to, that is,—was 
many years ago. We were lodging down in the country, an 
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orphan friend of mine, named George, and myself, and one night, 
coming home late from some dissolving views, we found the 
family had gone to bed. They had left a light in our room, 
however, and we went in and sat down, and began to take off 
our boots. 

And then, for the first time, we noticed on the hearth-rug a 
buli-dog. A dog with a more thoughtfully-ferocious expression— 
a dog with, apparently, a heart more dead to all ennobling and 
civilising sentiments,—I have never seen. As George said, he 
looked more like some Heathen idol than a happy English dog. 

He appeared to have been waiting for us; and he rose up and 
greeted us with a ghastly grin, and got between us and the door. 

We smiled at him—a sickly, propitiatory smile. We said, 
“Good dog—poor fellow!” and we asked him, in tones implying 
that the question could admit of no negative, if he was not a 
“nice old chap.” We did not really think so. We had our 
own private opinion concerning him, and it was unfavourable. 
But we did not express it. We would not have hurt his feelings 
for the world. He wasa visitor—our guest, so to speak—and, 
as well-brought-up young men, we felt that the right thing to do 
was for us to prevent his gaining any hint that we were not glad 
to see him, and to make him feel as little as possible the 
awkwardness of his position. 

I think we succeeded. He was singularly unembarrassed, and 
far more at his ease than even we were. He took but little notice 
of our flattering remarks, but was much drawn towards George’s 
legs. George used to be, I remember, rather proud of his legs. 
T could never see enough in them, myself, to excuse George’s 
vanity : indeed, they always struck meas lumpy. It is only fair 
to acknowledge, however, that they quite fascinated that bull- 
dog. Hewalked over and criticised them with the air of a long- 
baffled connoisseur who has at last found his ideal. At the ter- 
mination of his inspection he distinctly smiled. 

George, who at that time was modest and bashful, blushed 
and drew them up on to the chair. On the dog’s displaying a 
desire to follow them, George moved up on to the table, and 
squatted there in the middle, nursing his knees. 

George’s legs being lost to him, the dog appeared inclined 
to console himself with mine. I went and sat beside George on 
the table. 

Sitting with your feet drawn up in front of you, on a small 
and rickety one-legged table, is a most trying exercise, especially 
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if you are not used to it. George and I both felt our position 
keenly. We did not like to call out for help, and bring the 
family down. We were proud young men, and we feared lest, 
to the unsympathetic eye of the comparative stranger, the 
spectacle we should present might not prove imposing. 

So we sat on in silence for about half an hour, the dog 
keeping a reproachful eye upon us from the nearest chair, and 
displaying elephantine delight whenever we made any movement 
suggestive of climbing down. 

At the end of the half-hour we discussed the advisability of 
“chancing it,’ but decided not to. ‘“ We should never,” 
George said, “‘ confound foolhardiness with courage.” 

“Courage,” he continued,—George had quite a gift for 
maxims,—‘‘ Courage is the wisdom of manhood; foolhardiness, 
the folly of youth.” 

He said that, to get down from the table while that dog 
remained in the room would clearly prove us to be possessed of 
the latter quality ; so we restrained ourselves, and sat on. 

We sat on for over an hour, by which time, having both 
grown careless of life and indifferent to the voice of wisdom, 
we did “‘chance it”; and, throwing the tablecloth over our 
would-be murderer, charged for the door and got out. 

The next morning we complained to our landlady of her 
carelessness in leaving wild beasts about the place, and we gave 
her a brief, if not exactly truthful history of the business. 

Instead of the tender womanly sympathy we had expected,. 
the old lady sat down in the easy chair, and burst out laughing. 

“ What, old Boozer?” she exclaimed; “you was afraid of 
old Boozer! Why, bless you, he wouldn’t hurt a worm. He 
ain’t got a tooth in his head, he ain’t: we has to feed him with a 
spoon; and I’m sure the way the cat chivies him about must be 
enough to make his life a burden to him. I expect he wanted 
you to nurse him,—he’s used to being nursed.” 

And that was the brute that had kept us squatting on a 
table, with our boots off, for over an hour on a chilly night. ; 

Another bull-dog exhibition that occurs to mewas one given by 
my uncle. He had had a bull-dog,—a young one,—given to him 
by afriend. It was a grand dog, so his friend had told him; all 
it wanted was training,—it had not been properly trained. My 
uncle did not profess to know much about the training of bull- 
dogs; but it seemed a simple enough matter, so he thanked the 
man, and took his prize home at the end of a rope. 
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“ Have we got to live in the house with this?” asked my 
aunt, indignantly, coming into the room about an hour after the 
dog’s advent, followed by the quadruped himself, wearing an 
idiotically self-satisfied air. 

“ That!” exclaimed my uncle, in astonishment; ‘ why, it’s 
a splendid dog. Why, his father was honourably mentioned 
only last year at the Aquarium.” 

* Ah, well, all I can say is, that his son isn’t going the way 
to get honourably mentioned iu this neighbourhood,” replied 
my aunt, with bitterness ; “‘ he’s just finished killing poor Mrs. 
McSlanger’s cat, if you want to know what he has been doing. 
And a pretty row there’ll be about it, too.” 

“ Can’t we hush it up?” said my uncle. 

“Hush it up!” retorted my aunt. “If you’d heard the 
row, you wouldn’t sit there and talk like a fool.” 

And, if you’ll take my advice,” added my aunt, “ you’ll set 
to work on this ‘ training,’ or whatever it is, that has got to be 
done to the dog, before any human life is lost.” 

My uncle was too busy to devote any time to the dog for 
the next day or so, and all that could be done was to keep the 
animal carefully confined to the house. 

And a nice time we had with him! It was not that the 
animal was bad-hearted. He meant well: he tried to do his 
duty. What was wrong with him was that he was too hard- 
working. He wanted to do too much. He started with an 
exaggerated and totaily erroneous notion of his duties and 
responsibilities. His idea was that he had been brought into 
the house for the purpose of prevexting any living human soul 
from coming near it, and of preventing any person who might 
by chance have managed to slip in from ever again leaving it. 

We endeavoured to induce him to take a less exalted view 
of his position, but in vain. That was the conception he had 
formed in his own mind concerning his earthly task, and that 
conception he insisted on living up to with, what appeared to us 
to be, unnecessary conscientiousness. 

He so effectually frightened away all the tradespeople, that 
they at last refused to even enter the gate. All that they would 
do was to bring their goods and drop them over the fence into 
the front garden, from where we had to go and fetch them as 
we wanted them. 

“T wish you’d run into the garden,” my aunt would say to 
me,—I was stopping with them at the time,—“ and see‘if you 
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can find any sugar; I think there’s some under the big rose- 
bush. If not, you’d better go to Jones’s and order some.” 

And, on the cook’s inquiring what she should get ready for 
lunch, my aunt would say: “ Well, I’m sure, Jane, I hardly 
know. What have we? Are there any chops in the garden, 
or was it a bit of steak that I noticed on the lawn? ” 

On the second afternoon the plumbers came to do a little 
job to the kitchen boiler. The dog, being engaged at the time 
in the front of the house, driving away the postman, did not 
notice their arrival. He was broken-hearted at finding them 
there when he got downstairs, and evidently blamed himself 
most bitterly. Still, there they were, all owing to his careless- 
ness, and the only thing to be done now was to see that they 
did not escape. 

There were three plumbers (it always takes three plumbers to 
do a job: the first man comes on ahead to tell you that the 
second man will be there soon, the second man comes to say that 
he can’t stop, and the third man follows to ask if the first man 
has been there) ; and that faithful, dumb animal kept them 
pinned up in the kitchen,—fancy wanting to keep plumbers in a 
house longer than is absolutely necessary !—for five hours, until 
my uncle came home; and the bill ran: “self and two men en- 
gaged six hours, repairing boiler tap, 18s.; materials, 2d.—total 
18s. 2d.” 

He took a dislike to the cook from the very first. We did 
not blame him for this. She was a disagreeable old woman, and 
we did not think much of her ourselves. But when it came to 
keeping her out of the kitchen, so that she could not do her 
work, and my aunt and uncle had to cook the dinner themselves, 
assisted by the housemaid,—a willing-enough girl, but necessarily 
inexperienced,—we felt that the woman was bcing subject to 
persecution. 

My uncle, after this, decided that the dog’s training must be 
no longer neglected. ‘The man next door but one always talked 
as if he knew a lot about sporting matters, and to him my 
uncle went for advice as to how to set about it. 

*‘Oh yes,” said the man, cheerfully, “very simple thing, 
training a bull-dog. Wants patience, that’s all.’ 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said my uncle; “ it can’t want 
much more than living in the same house with him before he’s 
trained does. How do you start ?” 


“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the next door but one. “ You 
22 
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take him up into a room where there’s not much furniture, and 
you shut the door, and bolt it.” 

“T see,” said my uncle. 

“Then you place him on the floor in the middle of the room, 
and you go down on your knees in front of him, and begin to 
irritate him.” 

“Oh!” 

*“Yes,—-and you go on irritating him until you have made 
him quite savage.” 

* Which, from what I know of the dog, won’t take long,” 
observed my uncle, thoughtfully. 

“So much the better. The moment he gets savage he will 
fly at you.” 

My uncle agreed that the idea seemed plausible. 

“ He will fly at your throat,” continued the next-door-but- 
one man, “and this is where you will have to be careful. As 
he springs towards you, and before he gets hold of you, you must 
hit him a fair straight blow on his nose and knock him down.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean.” 

“Quite so,—well the moment you have knocked him down, 
he will jump up and go for youagain! You must knock him 


down again! and you must keep on doing this, until the dog 
is thoroughly cowed and exhausted. Once he is thoroughly 
cowed, the thing’s done,—dog’s as gentle as a lamb after that.” 
“Oh,” said my uncle, rising from his chair, “ you think that 
a good way, do you?” 
“ Certainly,” replied the next-door-but-one man ; “it never 
fails.” 


“Oh, I wasn’t doubting it,” said my uncle; “ ouly it’s just 
occurred to me that, as you understand the knack of these 
things, perhaps you'd like to come in and try your hand on the 
dog? We can give youa room quite to yourselves, and I’ll under- 
take that nobody comes near to interfere with you. And if,— 
if,’ continued my uncle with that kindly thoughtfulness which 
ever distinguished his treatment of others,—‘‘ if, by any chance, 
you should miss hitting the dog at the proper critical moment, 
or, if you should get cowed and exhausted first, instead of the 
dog! why, I shall only be too pleased to take the whole burden 
of the funeral expenses on my own shoulders, and I hope you 
know me well enough to feel sure that the arrangements will be 
tasteful, and, at the same time, unostentatious.” And out my 
uncle walked. 
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We next consulted the butcher, who agreed that the prize- 
ring method was absurd, especially when recommended to a 
short-winded, elderly, family man, and who recommended, instead 
plenty of out-door exercise for the dog, under my uncle’s strict 
supervision and control. 

“ Get a fairly long chain for him,” said the butcher; “and 
take him out for a good stiff run every evening. Never let him 
get away from you, make him mind you, and bring him home 
always thoroughly exhausted. You stick to that for a month 
er two, regular, and you'll have him like a little child.” 

“Um,—seems to me that I’m going to get more training 
ever this job than anybody else,” muttered my uncle, as he 
thanked the man and left the shop; “but I suppose it’s got to 
be done. Wish I’d never had the d... . dog now.” 

So religiously every evening my uncle would fasten a long 
chain to that poor dog, and drag him away from his happy home 
with the idea of exhausting him; and the dog would come back 
as fresh as paint, my uncle behind him, panting and clamouring 
for brandy. 

My uncle said he should never have dreamed there could 
have been such stirring times in this prosaic nineteenth century 
as he had, training that dog. 

Oh, the wild, wild scamperings over the breezy common,—the 
dog trying to catch a swallow, and my uncle, unable to hold 
him back, following at the other end of the chain ! 

Oh, the merry frolics in the fields, when the dog wanted to 
kill a cow, and the cow wanted to kill the dog, ard they each 
dodged round my uncle, trying to doit! And, oh, the pleasant 
chats with the old ladies when the dog wound the chain into a 
knot round their legs, and upset them, and my uncle had to sit 
down in the road and untie them before they could get up 
again ! 

But a crisis came at Jast. It was a Saturday afternoon,— 
uncle being exercised by dog in usual way,—nervous children, 
playing in road, see dog, scream and run,—playful young dog 
thinks it a game, jerks chain out of uncle’s grasp, and flies after 
them,—uncle flies after dog, calling it names,—fond parent in 
front garden, seeing beloved children chased by savage dog, 
followed by careless owner, flies after uncle, calling im names,— 
householders come to doors and cry, “Shame !”—also throw 
things at dog,—things don’t hit dog, hit uncle,—things that 
don’t hit uncle, hit fond parent,—through the village and up the 
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hill, over the bridge and round by the green,—grand run, mile 
and a half without a break !—Children sink exhausted,—dog 
gambols up among them,—children go into fits,—fond parent 
and uncle come up together, both breathless—“ Why don’t 
you call your dog off ? you wicked old man.”—“ Because I can’t 
recollect his name, you old fool, you.”—Fond parent accuses 
uncle of having set dog on,—uncle, speechless with indignation, 
reviles fond parent,—exasperated fond parent attacks uncle,— 
uncle retaliates with umbrella,—faithful dog comes to assistance 
of uncle, and inflicts great injury on fond parent,—arrival of 
police,—dog attacks police,—uncle and fond parent both taken 
into custody,—uncle fined five pounds and costs for keeping a 
ferocious dog at large,—uncle fined five pounds and costs for 
assault on fond parent,—uncle fined five pounds and costs for 
assault on police. 

My uncle gave the dog away soon after that. He did not 
waste him. He gave him away as a wedding-present to a near 
relation. 

But the saddest story I ever heard in connexion with a bull- 
dog was one told by my aunt herself. 

Now you can rely upon this story, because it is not one of 
mine, it is one of my aunt’s, and she would scorn to tell a lie. 
This is a sort of story you could tell to the heathen, and feel that 
you were teaching them the truth, and doing them good. They 
give this story out at all the Sunday schools in our part of the 
country, and draw moral lessons from it. It is a story that a 
little child can believe, this is. 

It happened in the old crinoline days. My aunt, who was 
then living in a country-town, had gone out shopping one morn- 
ing, and was standing in the High Street, talking to a lady 
friend, a Mrs. Gumworthy, the doctor’s wife. She, my aunt, 
had on a new crinoline that morning, in which, to use her own 
expression, she rather fancied herself. It was a tremendously 
big one, as stiff as a wire-fence ; it “ set” beautifully. 

They were standing in front of Jenkins’s, the drapers; and 
my aunt thinks that it,—the crinoline,—must have got caught 
up in something, and an opening thus left between it and the 
ground. However this may be, certain it is that an absurdly 
large and powerful bull-dog, who was fooling round about there 
at the time, managed, somehow or other, to squirm in under 
my aunt’s crinoline, and effectually imprison himself beneath it. 

Finding himself suddenly in a dark and gloomy chamber, the 
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dog, naturally enough, got frightened, and made frantic rushes 
to get out. But, whichever way he charged, there was the 
crinoline in front of him. As he flew, he, of course, carried it 
before him, and with the crinoline, of course, went my aunt. 

But nobody knew the explanation. My aunt herself did not 
know what had happened. Nobody had seen the dog creep 
inside the crinoline. All the people did see was a staid and 
eminently respectable middle-aged lady, suddenly, and without 
any apparent reason, throw her umbrella down in the road, fly 
up the High Street at the rate of ten miles an hour, rush across it 
at the imminent risk of her life, dart down it again on the other 
side, rush sideways, like an excited crab, into a grocer’s shop, 
run three times round the shop, upsetting the whole stock-in- 
trade, come out of the shop backwards and knock down a post- 
man, dash into the roadway and spin round twice, hover for a 
moment, undecided, on the curb, and then away up the hill 
again, as if she had only just started, all the while screaming out 
at the top of her voice for somebody to stop her. 

Of course, everybody thought that she was mad. The people 
flew before her like chaff before the wind. In less than ten 
seconds the High Street was a desert. The townsfolk scampered 
into their shops and houses and barricaded the doors. Brave 
men dashed out and caught up little children and bore them to 
places of safety amid cheers. Carts and carriages were aban- 
doned, while the drivers climbed up lamp-posts. 

What would have happened had the show gone on much 
longer,—whether my aunt would have been shot, or the fire- 
engine brought into requisition against her, it is impossible, 
having regard to the terrified state of the crowd, to say. For- 
tunately for her, she became exhausted. With one despairing 
shriek she gave way, and sat down on the dog; and peace 
reigned once again in that sweet rural town. 


Jerome K. JEROME. 





THE LOG OF THE “ ZALAGE”: A Cruise on THE 


Norrotk Broaps. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


HE next morning breaks with a fresh breeze 
and. clear sky, promising a rattling day’s 
sailing. Immediately after breakfast the 
Capitalist and the Pioneer go ashore to forage, 
and the remainder of the crew lower the mast 
and get the vessel through the bridge. Most 
of the other craft are about to return, as they 
draw too much water to go along the 

Hundred Stream, as the River Thurn is called beyond Potter 
Heigham Bridge; and here we score off them heavily. Those of 
their crews who are desirous of seeing Whitesley, Horsey, and 
Hickling (and nobody should come up here without managing to 
see them), either take their own dingies or hire small boats at 
Applegate’s boat-house by the bridge, where there is a capital 
little fleet of all kinds of sailing and rowing boats ; and if you are 
unable to get above bridge in your own vessel you cannot do 
better than take one of his little lug-sail centre-boarders, in 
which you will be sure to get some very good sailing. But we 
are independent of all such aid: and running up the stream for 
a short distance, soon enter Kendal Dyke, leading into Heigham 
Sounds. This is difficult navigation, the channel being very 
narrow, and the water, except in the channel, quite shallow. We 
touch the ground several times while making our slow way, 
luckily being able to quant her off without much trouble ; but at 
last the wind heads us, there is no room to tack, and the only 
thing left is to lower the sails and send two hands ahead in the 
dingy to tow while the skipper quants, so as to prevent the ship 
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being blown out of the channel into the reeds. Hard work it is, 
too, and though the port watch, who have gone out, pull their very 
hardest, they have all their work cut out to keep the boat in the 
channel. Then they are relieved by the other watch, and so we 
go on, making hardly any progress, till a turn in the channel 
and a favouring slant of wind enable us to make sail again. 
Even the Capitalist, energetic and untiring as he is, admits his 
satisfaction at being able to get on board “and be blown 
along ”; and, indeed, towing a boat like the Lalage from the 
dingy against a head wind is calculated to become monotonous 
after a very short spell. Towing from the bank would be easy 
enough ; but here that is impossible, as we are surrounded on 
each side by beds of reeds so tall that at times it is impossible 
to see anything over the top of them. 

Crossing Whitesley Sound we run along the old Meadow 
Dyke into Horsey Mere, one of the wildest bits of scenery any- 
where in the Broad District ; a lovely lake encircled by reeds and 
thick foliage, rather shallow, and with water of such crystal 
clearness that the bottom can be seen almost anywhere. Very 
good fishing is to be had here, as the water is always fresh ; the 
sea floods which used to kill the fish having been guarded 
against of late years by attention to the banks which protect 
these parts, for here we are quite close to the sea, and the roar 
of the waves on the shore can be clearly heard. 

Out of Horsey Mere runs Palling Dyke, a straight narrow 
channel with only room for one vessel to pass at a time, leading 
to Waxham, where there is a farm lying less than a quarter of a 
mile from the sea, below sea-level, and only protected by the 
line of sand-hills from sharing the fate of the cities of the 
Zuyder Zee. Along the dyke we tow, as the wind is ahead, 
and on arriving at Waxham, make fast the boat, and after a 
chat with the kindly farmer, proceed across the dunes to the 
wild, desolate beach, for a salt dip. Standing on the crest of the 
sand-hills, we can get a good view of the raging sea on one side, 
and the low flat country on the other, and form a pretty good 
guess as to what would happen were these natural defences at 
any time to be swept away. 

Then we wish to return. Our long bowsprit, however, renders 
it impossible to turn the craft without lowering the mast (an 
operation in which we have now become pretty skilful), and 
getting through the bridge to the wider piece of water beyond. 
Even then it is touch and go; the skipper is sure we shan’t do it, 
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and prophesies that we shall have to tow back along the dyke 
stern foremost. But the Admiral thinks differently, and taking 
command of the operations, manages so to manceuvre that we 
just succeed in turning her, though we go perilously near to 
snapping the bowsprit off as we do so. However, we manage 
it, and, with a fair wind, go flying down the dyke, driving the 
shallow water before us, and washing it in big waves over the 
low banks. Back into Horsey, and thence through Whitesley 
to Hickling Broad, a splendid expanse of water over 400 acres 
in extent. ‘This broad affords fine sailing for a boat of light 
draught, but with one which draws more than about 2} feet, 
great care is necessary, and it is always best to hug the stakes, 
which mark the channel, pretty closely. We haul up our centre- 
board, however, and get across all right without sticking once, 
though several times we stir up the black mud with our keel ; 
and as evening begins to fall, we moor alongside Hickling 
Staithe, near to the Pleasure Boat Inn. 

Dinner has now to be prepared. The Pioneer has promised 
to officiate as chief cook on this occasion, and has been making 
our mouths water all day with his accounts of the wonderful 
stew he proposes to concoct, some stew of foreign origin, the 
lusciousness of which, according to him, is to surpass all dishes 
we have ever, up to now, partaken of. So we leave him and the 
skipper busy with the preparations, and go off for a stroll in the 
pretty little straggling village, which well repays a visit. 

On our return, about an hour later, we wish to go on board 
and fall-to at once, having had nothing since lunch, and being 
keen set with our walk; but the Pioneer sternly warns us off, 
threatening dire calamity and the destruction of the stew if we 
venture near. It is a critical moment, evidently, to judge by the 
anxious way in which he peers into the saucepan and carefully 
tastes the contents with a spoon. It won’t be ready for another 
half-hour, we are told; and so we rather discontentedly go 
off again, after making ungrateful remarks and expressing dis- 
trust of his culinary powers. Again we go back to investigate 
dinner, and at last are informed that it is ready, and all troop 
on board in a hurry to discuss it. Certainly the Pioneer is a 
better hand at cooking than quanting, for the stew after all is 
really capital; and after dinner is cleared away, and whisky 
and tobacco are on the table, the Dandy proposes the health of 
our cordon bleu in a neat little speech, and we honour the toast 
with three times three, which startles the quiet folk in the Inn, 
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and rouses up the solitary occupant of an awning boat near us, 
so that he puts his awning aside and peers out to see what can 
be the matter. 

On turning out next day there is a certain amount of doubt 
as to the bathing here. It certainly looks muddy; but we 
decide to try it nevertheless, rather against the wish of the 
Admiral, who waits till all the others have gone in to get their 
opinion upon it. 

“‘ Jolly,” says the Capitalist, first in, as usual, as he swims 
away down the creek; “clear as possible, not a bit of mud.” 

“‘ Not so good as some places, but all right enough,” is the 
verdict of the other two who follow, and so the Admiral deter- 
mines to risk it. A moment after he rises, spluttering and 
gurgling, and, making his way back at once, climbs on board 
and rails against those who have induced him to go into what 
he designates as “no better than a filthy mud-pond.” The fact is, 
that the others, going in one after the other, have stirred the 
mud up well for him: and it is as well to remember this in 
bathing where the water is shallow, with a muddy bottom. 
He recovers his equanimity by breakfast-time, when he stipu- 
lates for an extra share of coffee to wash the taste of the mud 
out of his mouth, 
disallowed. 


Starting in good time we get back across Hickling, and 
through Whitesley, Heigham Sounds, and Kendal Dyke; and 
then, after passing under Heigham Bridge, hurry on as fast as we 
can for the main river. We reach the Thurne mouth on the 
last of the ebb, and can only make Acle to-night, as there is no 
place between that and Yarmouth, except Stokesby, fit to lie 
up at; and we wish to take a run across country to see the 
landlocked broads, Ormsby, Filby, and Rollesby, and also to visit 
Acle village for letters and foraging purposes. We should 
always advise voyagers to adopt this course, as otherwise they 
may find themselves under the necessity of mooring for a night 
in Yarmouth; and from personal experience we can say that, 
whatever may be the charms of Yarmouth as a seaside resort, 
it is one of the wretchedest possible places in which to have to 
lie up on board a yacht. The approach to Yarmouth along the 
North River is difficult, and at times somewhat dangerous. 
The tides have to be watched very carefully, so as to get in on 
the end of the ebb, and the greatest vigilance exercised to 
avoid getting on the mud banks close to the town, where the 
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stream narrows, and the tide rushes out with tremendous 
velocity. A vessel getting aground here will soon be left high 
and dry, and unless crutches are promptly brought into requisi- 
tion and ropes passed to the shore, she will stand a good 
chance of “turning turtle,” and filling when the tide makes 
again. 

What a weary run it usually is along that dull uninteresting 
twelve miles of winding river between Acle and Yarmouth! 
Past Stokesby the outlook begins to get gloomier and gloomier, 
even on the most cheerful day, and the last seven miles are the 
abomination of desolation, serving however by contrast to bring 
into striking relief the beauties of all other parts of the cruise. 
The river at Yarmouth seems to run through the most squalid 
and miserable parts of the town, and it is always with supreme 
thankfulness that the yacht-sailor finds himself through the 
bridges and safely alongside the Ale Stores in readiness for the 
flood tide to take him over Breydon away from the uninviting 
spot. We are no exceptions in this respect. Having made the 
run from Acle in good time, we stroll down through the town 
to watch the animated scenes in the market-place and on the 
beach ; not forgetting on our return to lay in a stock of fresh 
meat, vegetables, and other necessaries for use on board. 

The tide makes at two o’clock; at half-past two we are 
away from the quay and running into Breydon with a strong tide 
under us, sweeping along like a mill-stream. The wind is 
favourable, from the south-east, and the Lalage slips along 
merrily, holding her own well with the crowd of yachts and 
heavily laden wherries, which have left Yarmouth at the same 
time ; bound, some like ourselves to Oulton, some to Beccles, 
and others, especially the trading vessels, up the Norwich river. 
A splendid expanse Breydon looks when the mud flats are 
covered by the tide, being then a sheet of water four and half 
miles long by about a mile wide; but when the tide is down, 
and the wide-spreading mud banks are visible, with the narrow 
channels running through them, and here and there a “ drain” 
or narrow cut through the mud bank, then the riskiness of cross- 
ing without a competent pilot may be easily conceived. Even 
with the stakes marking the fairway, one is liable to touch the 
mud, and possibly to have to wait a whole tide before getting 
off. However, this time all goes well, and we now have the 
satisfaction of leaving Breydon astern, passing the Burgh Flats 
and the old Roman ruins of Burgh Castle; and running along the 
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pleasant reed-lined Waveney on our way to Oulton. We have 
plenty of ground to cover to do it, and all sail is crowded on ; 
but with a head wind part of the time, and with some unavoid- 
able delay at St. Olave’s and Somerleyton bridges, it is dusk 
when we emerge from Oulton Dyke on to the beautiful Broad, 
and make fast alongside the old malt-house. 

Oulton Broad is a pretty sight the next morning, with the 
sun shining on its rippling waters, the many yachts lying at their 
moorings or cruising about, and the lively little village at the 
end. It is the principal yacht station of these parts, and is a 
capital place for a regatta, as it is large, and deep almost all 
over, affording fine sailing. We spend most of the day in 
Lowestoft, which is within easy walking distance ; and next day, 
after cruising for a time round the Broad in all directions, make 
sail again along the Dyke bound for the Norwich river. Before 
reaching St. Olave’s Bridge we come to the New Cut, and here 
leaving the Waveney, we tear along the straight channel, three 
miles long, with a spanking breeze. We hail the Haddiscoe 
lift-bridge, which is raised just in time to let us pass without 
slackening speed ; and soon find ourselves at the other end of the 
cut, at Reedham. Here again we have good luck in finding the 
swing-bridge open, and we get through and sail past Hardley 
Cross on the left, marking the boundary of the jurisdiction of 
the city of Norwich; past Cantley Red House, a famous fishing 
centre ; and, as the afternoon goes on, past Buckenham Ferry, 
a charming spot ; Rockland Broad ; Coldham Hall, another fish- 
ing station, until we get to Brundall. The sailing up to this has 
been capital, but here, though the scenery becomes finer as the 
banks rise on each side covered with trees, yet the sailing is 
sacrificed to the scenery. Added to this the wind begins to 
drop, till under the trees we can hardly get a puff; and so 
quanting becomes the order of the day, and by taking turns at 
the quant, with now and then an occasional light air, we make 
our slow way, and it is dark before we make fast at Whitlingham, 
a short distance below Norwich. The scenery here is exceedingly 
lovely as we view it next morning ; the ruined church, the leafy 
heights, and the houses of the pretty village nestling among the 
trees, make acharming scene. We explore the village, and have 
a pull up the river in the dingy, and then, finding we cannot 
spare time to linger longer, cast off with regrets at leaving sv 
beautiful a spot, and start on our return journey to Wroxham. 

It takes us the whole day, from one cause and another, to 
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get to Reedham, and we find the tide against us, so we can only 
push on to the Berney Arms, at the entrance to Breydon, and 
have to lie up there for the night. Next morning we 
have to be up early to catch the last of the ebb, thereby 
much inconveniencing the Pioneer, who, though he does not 
turn out, is nevertheless awoke by our making sail. Over 
Breydon, in the dim grey morning light, with the chill sea 
breeze blowing across the flats; into Yarmouth for an early 
dip ; and then, after breakfast and a stroll on the Drive, we again 
go on board and make South Walsham Dyke before lying up for 
the night. The next day is the last of our cruise: we visit 
Walsham, with its two churches side by side, one of them with 
the ruined tower standing up gaunt and bare ; and after a peep 
at South Walsham Broad, make sail for Wroxham, where we 
arrive early in the afternoon, and finally cast anchor, feeling 
that we have had a splendid time, though too short to see 
fully the beauties the district affords; and all determined to 
come here again, and, if possible, spend a longer time in a spot 
which abounds in such unending sources of health and pleasure. 

And now for a few words of practical advice to those who 
propose to go for a cruise on the Norfolk Broads. The first 
thing is to get. together a congenial party who will be able to 
work well with each other—an absolute necessity for the success 
of the expedition, as any friction will, under the circumstances, 
be intensified tenfold. Should there be ladies in the party, it 
would be best to hire a wherry, or large sailing barge, fitted in 
all respects for carrying passengers, and containing two or 
more cabins, one of which could be appropriated to the ladies’ 
exclusive use. Boats of this kind, to accommodate a dozen or 
so, can be obtained for about £10 per week, which, when spread 
among a number, does not amount to a very serious charge. 
They are exceedingly handy, and as most of them draw little 
over one foot of water, they can be got almost anywhere with 
ease. For a party of men four is the best number, and a boat 
of the kind described in this article can be obtained at several 
places, such as Wroxham, Norwich, Oulton, and Yarmouth, for 
between £5 and £6 a week, including all fittings and wages of 
man. In hiring a boat, however, do not be deluded into taking 
one of deep draught, as by so doing you either lose the oppcr- 
tunity of seeing the prettiest scenery, or have to do it in the 
dingy, which is not so pleasant; and in any case your sailing 
area is very much restricted. No boat should draw more than 
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three feet ; if she is a centre-board, that should be the maximum 
draught with centre-board down. 

Then with regard to the important question of provisions. 
‘The intending voyager should bear in mind that it is not always 
possible to obtain fresh meat, and that he may, in some parts, 
go days without being able to obtain any; perhaps just missing 
the killing-days at the different villages lie passes. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to carry on board a quantity of tinned meat, 
which, when stewed up with vegetables,—turnips, carrots, 
potatoes, &c., which can always be obtained,—makes a very 
palatable dish, especially when sauced with the keen appetite 
generally developed towards the close of a day on the Broads. 
A supply of butter (salt) should be taken, in a covered jar; 
marmalade and preserves @ discrétion, but it is well not to 
trouble too much about superfluous dainties. A tin of milk 
biscuits will always come in handy; and, though bread can 
usually be got without difficulty, yet we have known cases when 
there was none on board and no possibility of getting any for 
some hours, and on these occasions the biscuits had to serve as 
a substitute. It is well to order all the stores beforehand, either 
from some grocer at Norwich or Yarmouth, or have them sent 
down from town in a packing-case, addressed to the boat-house 
from which you take the yacht. There will then be no trouble 
or delay in getting them all on board, and you can very soon 
stow them away in the lockers and be ready to sail. Beer had 
best be got on the spot, but spirits decidedly not. A 44 gallon 
cask of beer can be comfortably stowed in the forepeak. 

Two suits of flannels should be taken, one for general wear 
on board and one for special occasions, such as visiting Lowes- 
toft, or any of the watering-places; that is, if you care about 
your appearance at all, for the every-day suit will in a very 
short time become quite too dirty for shore-going purposes, 
except calls at the villages. Take a mackintosh in case of wet 
weather, which, however, is comparatively rarely experienced 
here in summer, as there is less rainfall in Norfolk than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom; and a rug or quilt for 
sleeping, as bed-clothes are not provided on board. 

If any of our readers should decide to try a cruise in this 
world of quiet lakes and streams, and jow, rich meadows, we 
can safely assert that he will never repent having spent a week 
or two sailing along the winding rivers, by the narrow dykes, 


the spreading reed-beds, and the sleepy windmills. ‘To any one 
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needing quietude and rest from the stress and hurry of modern 
life, this will be found a veritable Lotos Land; and we doubt 
not he will feel tempted to sigh, with the mariner of old, that 


‘There is no joy but calm.” 
And that he may have bright weather and a pleasant voyage 
is the farewell wish of the crew of the Lalage. 


ALLAN GARDYNE. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


T ’ - on - 
IV. Evecrro-pratina : Messrs. ELKINGTON. 
TAS Sie 4 


Eo important industry of electro-plating, 
as it exists at the present time, together 

ERTS with the allied art of electro-typing, sprang, 
PORTIS we are told, from the discovery at the be- 
ginning of the century that certain metals are 
capable of being ‘‘ revived ” from solutions of 
their salts on the passage through of a current of 
i ie electricity. Among the chemists whose experi- 

. ments led ultimately to the invention of the process 
which has brought within reach of all classes replicas of the 
rarest works of genius, and which has provided our homes with 
articles of a beauty and usefulness formerly undreamt of except 
as one of the luxuries of wealth, may be mentioned Wollaston, 
Cruikshank, and Sir Humphrey Davy; their patient labours 
being the source to which we owe the power of providing our- 
selves with ornaments and utensils which, while possessing the 
beauty, lustre, and durability of the precious metals, are yet of 
such cheapness as to be, so to speak, within the reach of all. 
The invention by Professor Daniell of the electric battery which 
is named after him, and which is described in the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1836, allowed of the development and applica- 
tion to industrial uses of the discovery of the former chemists : 
and electro-plating, formerly an art carried on at much expense 
and by comparatively rude methods, sprang almost immediately 
into a prominent place among the great industries of the 





country. 

Electro-typing, or electro-metallurgy as it was at first 
exclusively called, was the earliest outcome of the scientific 
advances above mentioned; electro-plating being developed a 
short time later, the earliest investigators of it in this country 
being Messrs. G. R. & H. Elkington. 

Taking the two arts in chronological order, we will first 

24 
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briefly describe the process of electro-typing as we saw it being 
performed at the works of Messrs. Elkington, at Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, on the occasion of the recent visit there of the 
Shah of Persia. Those of us who in our boyhood were fond of 
chemical and electrical experiments will doubtless remember 
having at some time either seen or engaged in the reproduction 
in copper of plaster medallions by means of a Daniell’s cell, 
and those who recall the details of the process can readily 
picture to themselves the outlines of what, on an immensely 


IN i 
Nil / 


MODELLING. 


larger scale, and with many intricacies of mechanical ingenuity, 
is carried on at Messrs. Elkington’s works. Suppose for 
instance that it is required to produce a fac-simile of some 
noble work, such as the Milton Shield in the South Kensington 
Museum. The original is taken to the factory, and under great 
pressure an impression of it is taken in gutta-percha, which is a 
non-conductor of electricity ; this impression is then chemically 
prepared by being covered with a thin film of some conducting 
substance, black-lead for instance, such as we may remember 
having, as boys, used to coat our waxen casts of the medallions 
we wished to reproduce. This process is known as “ metal- 
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lizing.” The gutta-percha impression, with its conducting film, 


is now attached to the negative pole in the “bath,” and in a 
short time a coating of the metal (silver or gold as the case may 
be) has been deposited on it ; and the gutta-percha being easily 
removed we have as the result a copy, line for line, of our 
valuable original ; with the important difference, however, that it 
is produced at about one per cent. of the cost—a consideration 
which will be held by all to be of the highest importance. On 
each side of the staircase leading to the show-room at Newhall 


REPOUSSE WORK. 


Street are figures of knights, reproduced by the electro-typing 
process, from statues in Westminster Abbey ; and in the show- 
rooms themselves can be seen copies by this process of many 
other well-known works of art; while in the studios of the firm 
skilful artists are constantly at work on the beautiful designs 
which are to receive permanence and substantiality by either 
electro-typing or electro-plating. 

We will now follow an ordinary plated article, say a spoon, 
through the different processes it undergoes in manufacture. 


The best plated goods are made from so-called German silver 
2a 2 
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(an alloy of nickel, copper, and zinc), this being found by expe- 
rience to be the best base to plate on, by reason of its hardness, 
durability, and appearance. The “slip caster,” as he is called, 
takes an ingot of German silver, and placing it between two 
rollers presses it into a plate of a thickness equal to the thickest 
part of the spoon. It is then cut into slips, annealed, and cross 
rolled, i.e., flattened out at each end. Ait this stage it has much 
the appearance of iron. After being rolled it is placed in a 
press, which gives it the required outline. The rough-hewn 
spoon is then turned into “ pickle,” to clean it of grease, &c., 
after which it is ‘‘ planished”’; planishing being the process by 





EXPERIENCED HANDS. 


whichjthat portion of the spoon between the bowl and handle is 
compressed to give it the necessary strength. Having been 
thus treated, the trade mark and heel are put on, and then the 
pattern is impressed. 

After this the “rough maker,” as he is called, smooths off 
the “‘ burrs ” made in stamping, strikes up the under side, and 
makes the little curve seen at the end of the handle; then, 
bevelling the edges, he passes it on to the “bowler,” whose 
duty is to dome up the broad end into semblance of a bowl by 
means of a press or stamp; and it is then returned to the 
“ rough maker,” who carefully regards it to see it has not the 
“toothache,” 7.e., that one side is not heavier than the other. 
All being satisfactory, he proceeds to “set” the spoon, which 
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means giving it a graceful curve, so that it may lie nicely in its 
fellow ones. In well-set spoons half a dozen should lie evenly 
and well one in the other. 

The spoon is now complete so far as shape is concerned, and 
is then sent to the bath or vat after being “ bobbed,” that is, 
scrubbed with fine sand, so as to ensure a bright surface for the 
plating. It may be useful at this stage to get some idea of how 
the craftsman of bygone days succeeded in producing the good 
sound articles of which possibly, in the shape of a teapot, salver, 
or spoon, we may possess a specimen amongst our family relics, 
and then, by comparing it with the present method, judge for 
ourselves what advances have been made in the art of plating. 


SOLDERING. 


Asa rule, the base he plated on was iron. If you look at 
an old spoon you will most likely see little holes of a reddish 
outline where the iron hes eaten or rusted through the silver. 
The first thing the workman did was to immerse the iron article 
in a solution of zinc, with some strong acid, to give it an 
adhesive film ; it was then dipped in a cauldron of lead or tin 
heated to boiling point, and thus acquired a coating of the 
metal. After cooling it was smoothed, and, being held in conve- 
nient clamps, was ready to receive the silver, which, in the form 
of silver-leaf, was placed on it and then pressed by a hot solder- 
ing tool, usually called the “doctor,” till the tin underneath 
was melted and the silver adhered, being worked at the same 
time into all the corners as well as possible. This done, the 
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workman would sprinkle resin over it, and then holding it in 
the fire would watch closely till the resin blazed, by which sign 
he knew the solder had commenced to run. Removing it at 
once,—for if kept longer the silver also would melt,—he, while 
it was hot, rubbed the article well with tow so that the plating 
should be evenly distributed, and then polishing completed the 
operation. 


~— 
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BURNISHING ROOM, 


About 1839 the introduction of the Voltaic process caused a 
complete revolution in the plated trades. Messrs. Elkington 
were among the first to grasp how it could be applied most 
advantageously ; at the same time the qualities of the metal 
nickel were beginning to be appreciated. This metal had been 
discovered in Germany about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but, owing to its capriciousness, had not been utilised 
until now, the oxide having been obtained in a pure state. Being 
mixed with copper and zinc, the alloy known as German silver 
was produced, and our scientists no doubt prided themselves on 
the brand new compound. Some years afterwards it was dis- 
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covered that the “ heathen Chinee,” for untold ages, had been 
accustomed to use this alloy under the name of “ packfong,” 
for making gongs, which were noted for their appearance, hard- 
ness, and sonorous properties. The manufacture being kept 
secret, and the gongs not being allowed to leave the country, 
Europeans were unacquainted with this fact, until at last, some 
small articles having been brought to England and analysed, it 
was found that their composition corresponded almost exactly 
with German silver. 


RAISING. 


Our German-silver spoon having been perfected as regards 
shape, is now taken to the electro-plating vat. These vats were 
formerly made of wood, but are now of wrought iron. Plates of 
silver are suspended from a rectangular frame connected with 
the positive pole of the battery, whilst the article to be plated 
is hung by a wire from a similar frame connected with the nega- 
tive pole, and in a short time becomes coated with silver; and, 
as it is weighed both before entering and after leaving the bath, 
the exact amount of silver deposited can be ascertained. It is 
then usually dipped into hot water, and afterwards scrubbed by 
being brought into contact with brushes revolving at a high 
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rate of speed. It is then sent on to another room to be 
burnished, 7.e., brightened by abrasion, which is the final pro- 
cess; and now we have a spoon to all intents and purposes 
equal to silver, and produced at one-third of the cost. 

There are several interesting facts in connexion with some 
of the best known articles of daily use which are well worth 
mention. ‘Teapots, for instance, are said to be among the most 
difficult things in the trade to make, and only the most expe- 
rienced workmen are trusted with their manufacture. One may 


oN. 





HAMMERING. 


readily understand this to be the case by watching a man 
‘raising,” as it is called, the body of a teapot from a sheet of 
metal by blows of a hammer, without the aid of stamping or 
soldering. The spout, which is made in two pieces, and the 
handles, are fixed in afterwards. Here is a dish-cover in course 
of manufacture. We notice that it takes a number of blows 
from the stamp to give it any definite shape, and that between 
each blow it has to be placed in a furnace for the purpose of 
annealing. ‘Then itis ‘‘ mounted,” that is, the wire ring to give 
it strength is soldered to the rim. Being polished, it is sent to be 
engraved, chased, or embossed. If to be chased, the article is 
filled with pitch, and the pattern is made by blows of a small 
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hammer ; in embossing the article is not filled, and the pattern, 
although made by hammering, is not the same as before ; it is 
knocked out, not knocked in. In engraving, the surface of the 
metal is incised by means of sharp-edged tools, to the pattern 
required. The work-room, where the three processes are being 





MODELLER AT WORK, 


carried out, is a pretty sight. The delicacy of hand and eye is 
marvellous ; and as you watch any particular object you can see it 
pass by magic strokes from rough-hewn shape into a thing of 
lightness and beauty. With respect to forks, it is worth noting 
that Messrs. Elkington put solid silver points in the electro- 
plated forks sold by them. The points, about half an inch long, 
are neatly dovetailed into the German silver, soldered, dressed- 
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off, and plated; after which the joint cannot be seen, and will 
never give way; at the same time you have, for all practical 
purposes, a silver fork. 

Electro-gilding is carried on in much the same way as 
silver-plating, but here magneto-electricity cannot be employed 
with advantage. Various gilding solutions are in use, but the 
one usually adopted is that introduced by Messrs. Elkington, 
the double cyanide of gold and potassium. It is applied hot, 
from about 130° Fahr. to boiling-point. If the object to be 
gilded is not of copper, it is usual to coat it with an electro 
deposit of copper previous to applying the gilding solution. 
The coating of gold is ordinarily very thin, and only a very few 
minutes’ exposure to the hot solution is necessary to produce 
the required deposit. Among the articles of this kind, which 
we saw at Newhall Street, may be mentioned a magnificent 
dinner-service of silver-gilt, in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, about to be presented to a speculative hero of the day by 
his grateful admirers ; and also a silver jug, which was dipped 
in the gilding-bath by the Shah, and afterwards presented to 
His Majesty as a memento of his visit. 

In conclusion, we may say that the variety of articles pre- 
pared by the electro-plating process, by such firms as the one 
selected for the subject of this sketch, is too extensive for it to 
be possible to mention even a tithe of them, though they all 
possess some distinctive points in their manufacture which it 
would be both interesting and instructive to mention. Elec- 
tricity has conferred immense benefits on industry during the 
last half century; but there are few, if any other arts, of which, 
as in this case, it is the very life and motive force. If we look 
around our homes we can see how numerous are the conveniences 
and ornaments we should be without were it not for this develop- 
ment of the art of bending electricity to the uses of man; and we 
are bound both to feel grateful to the patient skill of the chemists, 
who first followed out their clues to discovery, and also to 
recognise the enterprising energy of the manufacturers who have 
put the discovery to such good use. 
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THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN 
AND AVA, K.P. 


ESAR once said that arithmetic was a study 
too difficult for mankind. To bring the 
events of the life of the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava to a focus within the limits of a 
few pages in a magazine, is a mathematical 
problem which tempts one to make a similar 
assertion. Lord Dufferin is a statesman and 

a diplomatist, an orator and a Doctor of Civil 

Law, a classic and Oriental scholar, a Fellow of the 

Royal and most other learned societies, a sailor and an 

athlete, a traveller and teller of the tales of his travel, a poet, 
artist, and other things too numerous to mention. He has 
already an alphabet and a half of letters after his name, and is 


progressing rapidly towards his second omega, and one of the 


most knotty Irish questions the various Governments under 
which he has served have had to solve has been how to crown 
some one among his new achievements with some distinction 
not already won. ‘To speak of his singular and universally- 
recognised power of attaching to his person those connected 
with him, either professionally or socially, is to entrench on the 
privileges of private life, so must find no further mention here. 

Lord Dufferin was born in Florence, June 21, 1826, and was 
appointed ambassador to Rome in December, !888. Between 
those dates he has helped to sway the destinies of certain races 
in each of the four continents in turn. Australia alone knows 
him not, otherwise he might complain that no worlds were 
left him to govern. 

His father, from whom he inherits his love of the sea, was 
Price, fourth Baron Dufferin. His mother was Helen, daughter 
of Thomas Sheridan, and was the eldest of that brilliant trio of 
sisters (the others being the Duchess of Somerset and the Hon. 
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Mrs. Norton) who, from their rare beauty, charm, and intel- 
lectual power, shine so brightly on the pages of every volume 
of Memoirs written during the first, and published during the 
second, half of this century. The late Lady Dufferin’s “ Irish 
Emigrant ” and other ballads of the Green Isle, with her son’s 
speeches on Ireland generally, show true patriotism as well as 
sympathy with that most distressful country, which its inhabit- 
ants will never forget. 

Lord Dufferin was educated at Eton and at Christchurch, 
Oxford. In 1841, while still a boy at school, he succeeded to 
his father’s title; and in 1849 was appointed Lord-in-Waiting 
to her Majesty,—a post which he reassumed later, and which 
was of the highest importance in securing for him the personal 
acquaintance of those who were afterwards his brother states- 
men. He was honoured with the friendship and esteem of both 
the Queen and her royal Consort, which, in 1862, secured for 
him the melancholy distinction of being called on to move the 
Address to Her Majesty in the House of Lords on the death 
of the Prince. A quarter of a century has passed since that 
eloquent and touching tribute was rendered to the memory of 
Albert the Good, but there are those who still remember the 
thrill which passed through the House as Lord Dufferin’s deep, 


impressive voice, echoing that of the whole nation, said :— 


“Tt is not a monarch in a palace that we now see, but a 
stricken woman in a desolate home. . . . We have beeu 
overtaken by a calamity unexpected—irremediable, opening up 
alike to Sovereign and to people an endless vista of sorrow and 
regret. . . . Though heavy be the shadow cast across the 
land by the loss of the good and great, most eloquently do their 
lives remind us that our watchword in the darkness still should be 
‘ Laboremus.’ ” 

It is words such as these which embody Lord Dufferin’s 
lasting repute as an orator, but it is the frequent brilliant 
flashes of Irish wit, making it impossible to go comfortably 
to sleep while he speaks lest they should dart past sealed 
ears, that have endeared him to the multitude. When in the 
year of his coming of age he introduced himself as the “ repre- 
sentative of that unfortunate class, the improving landlords 
of Ireland, i.c., those who may be described as individuals 
who do not get any rent and may be shot with impunity,” and 
concluded by presenting a new agent to his tenants with the 
words, “I have no hestitation in saying, and I do not care who 
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contradicts me, that I think it would be almost a pity to shoot 
this gentleman,” it was felt a worthy descendant of that prince 
of humourists, Sheridan, was before us. 

But dates and deeds relentlessly crowd speech out of the field, 
and in 1855 we find proof of Lord Dufferin’s growing political 


repute by an invitation from Lord John Russell to accompany 
him as Special Attaché to Vienna, where preparations were 
being made for signing the treaty which put an end to the 
Crimean War. Thus early did he make his first step in the 
direction of that East where only, we are told, name and fame can 
be bidden to stand furth in the dull record of the great common- 
place. ‘‘ Here is a young man whom it is not well to lose sight 


of,” has been said more than once in history. And Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Salisbury, recognising this, have in turn hastened to avail 
themselves of his able hand and brain. That Lord Dufferin has 
been able loyally as well as efficiently to serve men of such opposite 
opinions may be accounted for by the fact that he is the one 
statesman who is never in Opposition. ‘Each of you, gentle- 
men,” he said, “only believe in Parliament” (a Transatlantic 
one this time), “so long as Parliament acts according to your 
wish. I, gentlemen, believe in Parliament, no matter which way 
it votes.’ And so implicitly do we believe in his power that if 
ever by an impossible possibility Brian Boru came home to 
Tara’s halls, we consider that the Court of St. James could find 
no surer way of twisting ropes of sand to ropes of gold than by 
placing them in the grasp of the Marquis of Dufferin. 

In 1856 Lord Dufferin forgot that he was an embryo states- 
man, and sailed away to the Polar regions, as commander of the 
Foam, a yacht of his own that was to be the parent of numerous 
white-winged progeny, the youngest of which, the Lady Hermione, 
will soon be seen skimming over the sun-lit surface of the seas 
around Rome. The war with the icebergs, the glaciers of Jan 
Mayen, the introduction of the Deux-temps to the amazed 
maidens of Throndhjem, the “ haustum longum, haustum fortem, 
et haustum omnes simul ” of the Latin speech, are all described 
in turn with facile pen, glowing with imagination or brim- 
ming over with humour in “ Letters from High Latitudes,” that 
most fascinating of books of travel gemmed with verse and illus- 
trated by the writer’s own hand which is to be found in every 
library in the kingdom. 

Low latitudes next put in their claim. Lord Dufferin went 
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up the Nile, a voyage which he was to repeat in 1883 
while on his special mission to Egypt after Tel-el-Kebir. During 
the earlier expedition he had an attack of the excavation 
fever, which seizes upon most lovers of the antique when 
they find themselves among the valleys of the dead. More 
fortunate than most, he turned up something beyond strings of 
blue beads. At the foot of the celebrated temple of Queen 
Hatasu, which commands one of the finest views in Egypt, he 
discovered the tomb of Menu-Hotep, a king of the little known 
13th dynasty. The large alabaster statue of this monarch is a 
valuable memento of the visit, and is placed at the end of one of 
the corridors of Clandeboye, Lord Dufferin’s treasure-filled 
Irish home. 

In 1860, sterner work demanded his attention. Lord 
Palmerston sent him as British Commissioner to Syria. The 
blood feuds of the Lebanon tribes had been raging of late to a 
terrible extent, and the British public fumed as usual at the cry 
of massacre of Christians in the East. Three thousand had been 
murdered in Damascus and as many on The Mountain, and the 
Turkish. governors were increasing the horror of the scene 
by stringing up the irresponsible rabble by scores. With 
the appearance of Lord Dufferin all this ended, and now, 
after a lapse of thirty years, he is able to look back on the work 
which has made the Lebanon district the one contented, loyal, 
and tranquil point in the Ottoman dominion. Its blood-feuds 
are a thing of the past, its taxes are paid punctually, the affairs 
of each particular tribe are managed by an electoral council, and 
the Turkish troops are prohibited from entering the district, 
except under specified contingencies which are unlikely to occur. 

In 1862, while his Syrian laurels were still green, Lord 
Dufferin, to the pride and delight of County Down, came back 
to it to seek a bride, the daughter of Archibald Rowan Hamilton, 
of Killyleagh Castle. To say how far this lady, by the grace of 
person and charm of manner with which she is so eminently 
endowed, has added yet richer colour to her husband’s career, is 
to mention a fact patent to all. Not so numerous are they who 
have had occasion for realising how, side by side with Lord 
Dufferin’s own line of life, has run one independent of it, and 
almost equal to it, in the aim of noble usefulness achieved. 

When fire and earthquake devastated the homes of thousands 
in the Ottoman Empire ; when the wounds of those too obscure 
to come under the notice of the Khedivial Government, or of 
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our own, were to be healed after that unhappy necessity, the 
bombardment of Alexandria; when the death-overshadowed 
couch of the British soldier in the fever hospital of Cairo was to 
be soothed ; when the equal right of woman with man to enjoy 
that high gift of the gods, the health and strength of everyday 
life,—as far as it comes within the scope of science to bestow it, 
—was recognised in the zenanas of India, not only the tender 
sympathy, but the practical help of Lady Dufferin was ever 
ready. ‘This help was made possible to an extraordinary degree 
by the talent for organisation she possesses, and the power she 
has of making others feel that the co-operation she claims is a 
favour conferred and not received by her, and has been forth- 
coming from the hour Lady Dufferin entered Clandeboye as a 
girl-bride of eighteen, till a quarter of a century later when she 
returned to it after occupying for some years the proudest position 
to which any woman-subject,—not in England only, but through- 
out the world,—can attain, that of Vicereine of India. 

To return to Lord Dufferin himself. Throughout those years 
when tasks so arduous and so varied were set him by Her 
Majesty’s Government, he never neglected his Irish estate. Long 
avenues of trees of which it had been predicted they would never 
strike root, now stretched out in every direction from Clandeboye 
to Helen’s Bay, Helen’s Tower, and towards Belfast; the forma- 
tion of two beautiful lakes, now combined, found work for the 
unemployed ; model cottages and schools sprang up, and all that 
experience gained in 1846-7, when Lord Dufferin visited the 
south of Ireland, was put to good use. The occasion and the 
year of this visit were those of the Famine, and the account of it 
published by the young landowner, as well as his numerous 
pamphlets on Irish affairs, are frequently quoted and referred to, 
notably of late in the Parnell Commission. 

During the next ten years honours continued to fall thickly 
upon him. In 1864 he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of the 
County Down. The Governorship of Bombay was offered to 
and, for private reasons, refused by him, and in 1871 he was 
created an Earl of the United Kingdom. Previously to this he 
had held various Government appointments. He was in 
turn Under Secretary for India and for War, Paymaster-General 
of her Majesty’s Forces, and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Maid-of-all-Work, as he humourously styles him- 
self. This post he held till 1872 when he received his 
commission as Governor-General of Canada from Mr. Glad- 
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stone. From the moment Lord Dufferin arrived at Quebec 
until he left it to give place to the Marquis of Lorne, 
whom he apologetically introduced to the Dominion as a sun 
with one spot, i.e. “he was not an Irishman,” his career 
was onelong triumph. In his own words: “No single difficulty 
arose between the Colonial Office and the Canadian Government 
and nothing occurred to trouble the relations between the 
Viceroy as representing the Regal Power and his Parliament,— 
that Parliament was sagacious and constitutional and the 
Ministers men of great ability, experience, and undoubted 
patriotism, while the loyalty and unanimity of my own Irish 
fellow-countrymen has taught me a lesson in politics which I 
trust I shall never forget.” 

Four months after his return to England, Lord Dufferin 
accepted, at the request of Lord Salisbury, the difficult and 
delicate appointment, at a most critical moment, of Ambassador 
to the Court of St. Petersburg. His customary success attended 
him here, and the diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were never more friendly than when Lord Dufferin left the Neva 
after the terrible death of the late Czar. 

His new title of ‘our one diplomate,”—a phrase which as 
applied to himself he strongly deprecates,—became familiar in 
men’s mouths from the moment when, as Punch drolly writes 
under a clever sketch in May, 1881,‘‘ again he urges on his wild 
career to Turkey.” Then, before and later, he also took the 
Maid of Boeotia as his model and paused in his race to pick up 
such stray golden apples as are reserved for the sons of fortune, 
the Orders of St. Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, the 
Indian Empire, and St. Michael and St. George. 

In Egypt, a great work of re-organisation was mapped out 
by him, and in 1885 was laid before her Majesty’s Government, 
of which Mr. Gladstone was then Premier. In Sep- 
tember, 1884, he turned his attention to a wider field, that of 
India. Fora man of peace, Lord Dufferin was here plunged 
into a good deal of war. There was the Sikkim expedition, that 
of the Black Mountain and the Burmese campaign. Most 
happily, though at times the peril was very near, no mention 
has to be made of war with Russia. 

These expeditions were all remarkable for the small number 
of casualties included, and this helped to secure for the Viceroy, 
now Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, a very warm welcome on his 
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return to England, for, as Max O’Rell very truly says, John 
Bull gets quite angry if any one kills his soldiers. Unfortu- 
nately, as Englishmen don’t usually run away when they fight, 
they can’t always help getting slain. During his tenure of office, 
his Excellency also paternally placed the Jeddah pilgrims under 
the care of Messrs. Cook & Son, who, we have reason to believe, 
will give their charges ample reason to value the essentially 
Western privilege of being personally conducted to their goal. 

The visit to Mandalay, where glittering Oriental ceremony 
was only the jewelled crust of enduring Western achievement,— 
the imperial interchange of courtesies with those great native 
princes, the record of whose magnificence causes that of the 
ancient Byzantine court to pale,—the noble tribute of thanks 
given to such as had served him and in whose interests he so 
often deplores that exclusive regard which Englishmen, with a 
tendency to hero-worship strange in so practical a nation, so 
infinitely prefer to see absorbed by the one than shared among 
the many,—the appointment as Ambassador to Rome, represen- 
tative city of that one country in the world which, after having 
been for nearly 2,000 years engulphed in the abyss of internal 
and external dissension, has emerged to become once more a 
leader among nations,—the Presentation of the Freedom of the 
City of London, a distinction usually reserved for those of royal 
birth, or for some commander returned victorious from war,— 
these are the latest recorded events in the history of the Marquis. 
of Dufferin and Ava. 

C. R. EaGiestone. 
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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. Taos. Woottaston WHiTre. 


CHAPTER XI. 







ONIO, is there anything to eat ?” 

“ O, eccellenza, my noise awoke you, animal 
that I am! Shall I run the boat in below 
Mergellina? There is an Osteria, where the 
padrona would serve you an excellent break- 
fast; she knows what the quality like. 


4s ° Boating parties call in there sometimes, and are merry 
64) as birds over the fare she sets before them.” 


“ No, push on to the grotto. Is there nothing 
here ?” 

“Nothing, Signorina, but a piece of black bread I am 
ashamed to offer; it is close to you.” 

With a red flush on his smooth brown cheeks, he pointed 
deprecatingly to a little bundle on the seat. 

Christabel gravely unrolled the linen cloth. ‘‘ But I must not 
take your lunch.” 

“Too much honour,” he said, looking delighted when she 
broke off a portion and attacked it hungrily with her small white 
teeth. A quaint expression of anxiety shaded his features the 
next moment; he expected to see her give up the experiment in 
disgust. His satisfaction increased as she continued to eat the 
coarse food, in her pretty delicate way, with evident relish. 
Youth and health were conscious of a vacuum, and were not 
fastidious. Christabel loved luxury, but she had a happy faculty 
of adapting herself to circumstances, if the strain were not too 
prolonged. She appeared not quite herself to-day, though the 
young fisherman would have been puzzled to explain what 


difference he saw in her. 
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**T hope Marta is at home?” she inquired, brushing some 
crumbs from her lap. 

“No, Signora; Marta was given over to the Sisters a week 
ago. I don’t envy them the present. The Professore up at 
Posilipo is her benefactor ; a rare ungrateful piece of goods he 
has taken in hand, though I say it of my own sister.” 

“Did Signor Gabriele place her in the institution ?” 

“That is the man, with a heart of gold; why, you can’t talk 
to a soul in the paese who has not something to thank him for; 
he must have gold in his pocket, too.” 

She shook her head condescendingly. 

‘* Village professors are a poor race, Antonio.” 

“ Who knows what he is? Men do strange things for love.” 

* Absurd, Antonio; if he were not what he appears to be, 
the Advocate would not befriend him, much less give him his 
daughter in marriage.” 

Antonio smiled mischievously. ‘The professor has not asked 
for her yet.” 

“Oh, I suppose Maria lets you into all the family secrets.” 

“‘ She is sharper than the lawyer, her master, in some things,” 
he replied proudly. 

“Indeed ; what has she discovered ? ” 

“That the poor Giulia will remain unrequited; S’or Gabriele 
will never ask for her. It enrages my innamorata; she wishes 
so much good to her young mistress. Maria says the professor 
has quite another idea in hishead. . . .’ Checking himself, the 
young man looked down and flushed to the roots of his black 
hair. 

Christabel was annoyed to feel colour mounting into her own 
cheeks. She turned towards the shore, and became absorbed in 
watching the signs of animation there ; apparently S’or Gabriele 
and his ideas were a subject of profound indifference to her. 

With Italian sensitiveness, Tonio accepted the transfer of 
interest as a rebuke. In some confusion he began to think over 
what he had said, and, after a rough process of mental examina- 
tion, was on the whole inclined to applaud himself for prudence. 
There were so many of his innamorata’s sayings which, had he 
been tempted to repeat, might have given dire offence. In fact, 
the foreign Signorina was a bone of contention between the rustic 
lovers. Maria hated her as cordially as did the deformed boy, 
Giovanni, and reproached her lover bitterly whenever it came to 
her ears that he and his boat had been in I’ Albionese’s service. 


Su 2 
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“Why could he not keep himself and the boat out of her 
reach ; let Angiolella engage some other when this gad-about 
wished to take a round,” she had said passionately on the last 
occasion. 

“ And see her francs go into another man’s pocket,”’? Antonio 
had argued. 

“ Better that than have thee bewitched,” was the petulant 
rejoinder. 

The boat glided along with a silent freight. Christabel did 
not resume the conversation; the young fisherman knew his 
place better than to address her. They were passing a stretch 
of inhospitable shore, where loose, half-sunken rocks bristled 
thickly, frowning down all possibility of landing. The water 
here was darker ; it rustled uneasily under them, lifting itself in 
rebellious splashes, as if hatching a conspiracy to overthrow the 
intruders. Margherita handled the tiller cleverly, as though to 
the manner born. Most Neapolitan boatmen like an accompani- 
ment of song while exercising their muscles. Tonio was no 
exception to the rule ; forgetting everything but that the manage - 
ment of his craft called forth all his power. 

“Sing!” he shouted. 

“Ts there danger ?”’ Christabe] asked anxiously. 

“Sing!” 

From Margherita’s corner arose at once the plaintive, 
undulating melody of Santa Lucia. Her voice was harsh and 
untutored; but, as the angry water rustled louder, its cadence 
swelled also, bold and true. Not till after the point Antonio was 
pulling for was safely rounded did the sound die away, ending in 
a long monotonous wail. 

Nobody thanked the vocalist ; she expected no acknowledge- 
ment, she had merely fulfilled the tradition of her people. 
Christabel felt grateful ; not to save her life could she have put 
a tune together. She was relieved to find herself again in smooth 
water, in sight of a miniature beach familiar to her eyes; above 
it lay a scattered group of fisher huts; beyond these could be 
seen the solid little bell-tower of a village church. Either the 
scanty inhabitants of the spot were congregated under it, or 
were gone in a body to Posilipo, where festivities were on a 
grander scale. One form only paced with agitated, uneven steps, 
by the water’s edge, upon its fringe of white sand. 

“Brava! There is Angiolella; how could she know I was 
coming?” Christabel waved her handkerchief excitedly. 
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“ Antonio, listen! Land this contadina at the grotto ; Nonno will 
give her shelter till I send for her.” 

Antonio’s countenance fell at the unexpected proposal. 
Resting on his oars, he caught at his small mustachios in per- 


plexity. 
*« She shall not bother you long,” Christabel urged. 
“ But, Signorina. . . truly. . . an original like that!” 


*‘ Tt is a favour to me, your grandfather will not refuse.” 

“Eh, ¢éh, provided he be there,” ’Tonio objected with a shrug 
ef discontent. After a little hesitation, the accustomed ‘‘ Ohé,’’ 
brought the usual response, “ Behold me,” in a faint, weary 
voice. 

“ All right, now, Margherita, wait here till I come or send, 
you understand? The old man in the cave will be kind for my 
sake.” 

Those who possess strong wills are often without nice 
perceptions, or they would not have the courage to impose their 
desires upon others to the extent they do. The determination 
to have their own way causes them to overlook such mere trifles 
as the feelings of their neighbours. L’Albionese’s words and 
gestures were so decided, the peasants obeyed before they had 
time to reflect; Margherita was left standing on a flat ledge of 
rock outside the grotto with a parting injunction from ’Tonio. 

“Take care what you are about,” delivered as if he were 
warning a refractory child. 

‘Do you think she is light-headed?” Christabel asked, 
when he had pushed off the boat. 

** Altro! What would anybody think when she tells a man 
she has never set eyes on before that she is his own grandfather’s 
daughter? The proof is, that Nonno never had one,” he added 
ironically. 

“So crack-brained as that? I might have spared myself 
the trouble of bringing her.” 

A few minutes later the Signorina was beside Angiolella on 
the beach, wondering what made her dear old face look so drawn 
and puckered. 

Antonio ran the boat up high and dry, and climbed a steep goat 
track that led to Posilipo; he swung along it with rapid steps, 
and a cloud on his brow: he was on his way to meet his inna- 
morata, the Advocate’s servant, as she would be leaving the 


parish church. 


% * *% * * * *¥ 
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Margaret was motionless upon her rocky pedestal; the water 
murmuring close at her feet, seemed to whisper to the deep 
transparent pools and flash smiles with them at their prisoner. 
She took no heed of their mirth, she was listening for a sound 
within the cave. The sun was beginning to scorch, and the 
peculiar stillness of heat to take possession of the day. 

“ Ebben ?” inquired the old man’s half-extinguished voice. 

She turned, and advanced noiselessly, glancing from side to 
side like a shy animal reconnoitring an unfamiliar quarter. At 
the low arched entrance she paused, then stooping stood upright 
within its cool obscurity. Her features seemed to shrink and 
grow pale as her eyes fell upon the picture opposite, lit by its 
tiny lamp. Timidly saluting it as though it had been an old 
friend of whose welcome she was not quite sure, she dipped a 
finger in the oil and made a sign upon her breast. 

Trembling with emotion, almost forgetting to breathe, she 
turned her gaze in search of the grotto’s single occupant. His 
back was towards her, as he sat leaning feebly forward, his arms 
on his knees, his grey head slightly raised in an expectant 
attitude. Instinctively she put out a hand to feel for some 
object to steady her, it came in contact with the old wooden 
linen chest, she checked a cry of recognition. Passing her 
fingers lightly along the lid, they moved straight to where a 
corner was chipped off and a piece of moulding broken away. 

“ What art doing ?” 


A long breath drawn inwards was the answer. 
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“What is it?”’ The old man’s accents sharpened, his grey 
head moved uneasily towards the light, the poor dim eyes shrank 
from it, baffled by pain. 

“Ts it thou?” 

“Tt is I.” 

“?Tonio!” he called aloud. 

“ Babbo!” her voice was broken by a sob. 

**Who calls me father?” .... 

He had risen to his full height. Both wrinkled hands out- 
stretched were quivering with the effort; a strange respect was 
on his countenance as though he faced the supernatural. 

The woman threw herself before him, and put her hands 
into his. 

The animation in his frame collapsed, his mouth drooped in 
the bitterness of disappointment. 

“Oh . . . I thought to see my girl!” 
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“‘ Babbo !” she cried piteously, “ Thou know’st me ? 

“What woman are you?” 

‘* But look, I am Margherita, who went away with the English 
strangers.” 

**A curse upon these English,” he broke out furiously, 
“they robbed me of my children—the boy drowned, the girl 
enticed by their gold.” 

‘* Hush, thy curse followed. Before three years were over, 
the young husband and wife were in separate graves.” 

“ And my girl, where is she?” he cried. “ Ah, be silent 
... years ago my heart told me she was dead . . . or she 
would have come back to her old father.” 

“Then you won’t listen to me! You drive me away... . 
Addio! ... Addio!” 

Laying her cheek against his hand, she caressed it softly. 

The action and touch stimulated nature’s numb fibres ; 
curious gleams of sentiment worked in the old man’s face. 


3) 


“Her very coaxing way,” he whispered. ‘‘ Ahi dreams ! 
. . . this is the hand of a skeleton.” 

But, with new-born energy, he drew one of his out of her 
clasp, and, placing it on her head, drew his open fingers down 
slowly over her profile ; visiting every feature, he lingered over 
the lips and chin, passing to the ears. They were small, their 
outer rims flattened.” 

‘Thou art changed, too, Babbo mio,” she said, leaning her 
head against him, as if seeking a refuge. ‘“ Straight as a tower 
thou wast, with shining eyes and a jocose tongue that made fun 
for all Fori. . . . Always in good humour. ... Dost mind the 
day when in anger I upset scalding broth on thy knees’? 
Mamma mia would have beaten me hadst thou not run away 
with me laughing.” 

He laughed even as she spoke, the pleased, gentle chuckle 
of old age over the revived memory of a forgotten joy. 

“ Ahime, I have given thee nought but pain,” she sighed. 

Moving as one who walks in sleep, Nonno regained his seat, 
and put his arms round her shoulders. 

““ My girl . . . isit true... art come back at last? . 

I have seen thee in dreams ... but, oh . . . not like this!” 
Down fell his head on her neck, slow burning tears rolled over 
his withered cheeks. 

She rocked and soothed him like a child, letting emotion 
have its way. 
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When he could command his voice, “ What?” he cried, 
“after years of faithful service, art cast out like a homeless 
dog? Hearts of bronze... .” 

** No, no, no.” 

“ Relate then.” 

‘To-morrow, Babbo, because to-day I find thee, and am 
happy.” 

“Kh, no; if we must weep, let us do it all now.” 

“ Be it so; but tell me why art thou here? I went to Fori, 
Dio! What desolation! Strange folks in our cottage ; none 
knew me; none could say if Celestin Capocci were living or 
dead. Some said he was half mad, and had gone one night, 
God knew where.” 

“Tt is true. Grief was stronger than I. Alone on the 
deserted hearth . . . alone outside of it, where every blade 
and leaf were so many thorns in eyes and heart ; too well I 
understood that death would soon fetch me; and who was to 
give bread to the babes? ... there were two—Antonio and 
Marta ...I1 saved myself for them. . . . There were no 
memories here.” 

“Thou hast done better than I,” she said, with stern 
emphasis. 

“ How ?” 

“« An orphan babe was confided to me . . . and I sold it.” 


% * * % % 


CHAPTER XII. 


* La Sicnora Contessa is still in her apartment,” was Luigi’s 
grave answer to Christabel’s inquiry for her. 

She went quickly on through the lofty vestibule where 
Antoinette was feeding Madame’s canaries; the French maid 
drew aside her skirts as she passed with an insolent look, totally 
lost upon its object, who was too preoccupied to notice her. 
She ran lightly upstairs, along the broad corridor, without 
pausing at the door of her own pretty room to refresh her 
toilette and smooth her dishevelled hair. The ashes of Ve- 
suvius still clung to the folds of her summer dress; her 
elegantly made shoes, burned and crushed, presented almost 
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as lamentable a wreck as those of Romilda had done. Fatigue 
had drawn a shade under her eyes, anxiety had fixed a slight 
flush in her cheeks. 

Her hasty tap at the first door brought no response, she 
opened it and advanced, eager to set Contessa’s mind at rest. 
The boudoir was empty, the door leading into her bedroom 
was half open. Christabel entered. Coming so recently out of 
the glare of day, her eyes were at fault here for a moment; the 
heat-shutters were already closed; the windows garnished with 
cool drapery, admitted a pale rose-coloured light, if light it 
could be called. 

“ Comtesse, are you here?” 

Countess Marinelli, wrapped in a matinée of muslin and lace, 
was standing at one of the windows, where a sliding-panel in 
the persiani had been left open to give her a view of the. gate- 
way. She must have seen Angiolella and her demoiselle cross 
the court-yard together, yet her glance measured the impetuous 
girl from head to foot with haughty deliberation, as if she were 
asking herself who this unknown intruder might be. Christabel 
spoke directly. 

“What must you have thought of me all this time? It has 
not been altogether my fault.” 

An icy silence chilled her, revealing difficulties which had 
not presented themselves before. It had seemed so easy to 
explain her share in the adventure that she had arranged no 
plan of justification even in her own mind. 

“Did you think I had forgotten my promise?” she asked. 

“‘Reassure yourself, mademoiselle, I have not given myself 
the trouble to think.” 

** Let me tell you, Comtesse, what happened.” 

“* Spare yourself, it is a matter of so little importance.” 

‘“The Advocate will confirm ...... 

“He has not failed to do so, a messenger came from his house 
last night to inquire if you had returned.” 

“We lost our way.” 

“In spite of the guides? who, dw reste, were sufficiently 
numerous.” 

“Ours was sent to help the others.” 

“What forethought! I hope the others were properly grate- 
ful! Have the politeness to speak only of yourself, made- 
moiselle.” 

‘‘ But the Count is concerned in this.” 
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“Spare me the details.” 

** He can and will justify me!” 

Countess Marinelli held a note between her delicate fingers. 
“‘T have just received his news, which makes it difficult to 
understand the motive of your presence in my apartment.” 

“Oh, what does he say,—-may I hear? ” 

“ Mademoiselle, your audacity is astounding !” 

Christabel’s eyes glowed. 

“T have done nothing which should prevent my appearing 
here or anywhere ; my position was difficult; I extricated my- 
self in the only way open to me. If you knew all, you would be 
the first to welcome .... and thank me.” 

A slight elevation of Contessa’s eyebrows preceded her 
cynical answer. 

* Your dramatic talent is incontestable. I have had other 
opportunities of remarking it.” 

She remained standing, so that Christabel could not take a 
seat, though the shock of this reception was beginning to tell 
upon her harassed frame. 

“This is most unjust. Will you not sit down and listen to 
my explanation ? Comtesse, surely you wish to hear it !” 

“‘T have only one wish, and that is to be delivered from your 
presence.” 

The feverish pink in the girl’s cheeks faded quite. Indig- 
nant pulses quickened in her slender throat, but it bore up her 
head with becoming dignity. 

“Do you mean to cast me out into the world branded with 
your scorn simply because your son made a proposal to me 
which I refused? ‘There is a peasant woman at the grotto who 
will tell you where I have been; she gave me shelter in her hut, 
and accompanied me till I landed on the little beach below, 
where Angiolella met me.” 

The Countess looked at her through half-closed eyelids. 

“You pose well as heroine of romance. Unhappily I have 
no taste for folies dramatiques. Allons! Enough.” 

“It is not enough,” replied Christabel, her spirit stung by 
the irony into disregard of everything save a sense of oppression 
from which she struggled to be free. ‘Itis not enough; I have 
a right to hear what Count Marinelli has written, since it concerns 
me. Perhaps he does not know that I am here ? ” 

“ He is perfectly acquainted with your movements; I learn 
from him that you returned in Antonio’s boat.” 
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“ Has he told you that he is ready to give up... . Romilda 
and all she represents,—those were his words,—and are you so 
angry because he asks your consent to a marriage with a penni- 
less girl like me?” 

Contessa’s tall figure seemed to gain several inches in height. 
Her vivid eyes wrapped the suffering girl in their penetrating 
satire; she became cruelly conscious of her travel-stained 
appearance, her frayed shoes, and exterior deterioration; she 
knew that these trifles were of no real importance at such a 
moment as this when her whole future was at stake, but they 
added another drop of bitterness in a cup which was full to 
overflowing. 

There was a long pause, during which Contessa’s countenance 
admirably portrayed each grade of feeling in a passage from 
amazement to outraged pride, thence to contemptuous pity, at 
which stage she sank, gracefully overwhelmed, into the nearest 
lounge. When she spoke it was in her softest tone. 

“Child, you look ill and excited, which accounts in some 
measure for a delusion too absurd to be noticed seriously. 
Marriage for you with any one in my son’s position is out of the 
possibilities ; @ propos, it will be better to tell you now the true 
version of the di Castello affair, which, out of regard for your 
feelings, I suppressed. It was some months, perhaps a year, 
ago,—time slips away so swiftly,—however, the date is unim- 
portant, the Marchese — 





saw you constantly driving with 
me on the Chiaia, and became, as he explained, impressionate. 
With the sentimental imprudence Italians often show in these 
matters, he determined to follow the lead of his impression. It 
was through the advocate that I became acquainted with his 
intention. Had you been my daughter he would have sought 
an introduction through another channel and formally offered 
himself as my son-in-law. The Marinelli family did not appear 
in the world yesterday ; nevertheless, I should have felt honoured 
in no slight degree had all been as he supposed. Men of his 
class rarely marry out of it, as you know. When he found that 
you were not even distantly related to me he withdrew his pro- 
posal, begged that it might not be mentioned to you, and left 
Naples immediately, wisely leaving space between himself and 
temptation.” 

“Was it because I have no fortune that Marchese di Castello 
withdrew his proposal ? ” Christabel asked, coldly. 

“ On the contrary, I was assured that did not affect his deci- 
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sion, which surprised me, as he is reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest nobles in the Roman States. He would naturally 
expect his wife’s fortune to correspond in some degree with his 
own.” 

“ What, then, was the objection ? 

“ T could not satisfy him on the subject of your birth. English- 
wen, I am told, sometimes follow their inclination, and choose 
their wives to please themselves, regardless of what they owe 
to their family, their position, and a future generation. Had 
Marchese di Castello been of your own nation, I suppose he 
might have married you . . . and reminded you of your inferior 
origin, twenty times a day.” 

“What proof have you that my origin is inferior ? ” 

** Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle ; the significant fact that nobody 
knows anything about you.” 

** Madame de Gontaut, from whom you took me, must have 
known my parentage.” 

‘‘ Bah; that was not her affair, she wanted a demoiselle de 
compagnie, you were offered to her from a good school in Paris. 
Whoever had paid for your education had stopped supplies, the 
principal was glad to be relieved of a burden.” 

“This does not give you the right to insult me.” 

Countess Marinelli compressed her lips. 

“Oblige me by retiring to your own room where Angiolella 
will wait upon you. Such vehemence is part of your Saxon 
character, inherited probably from a plebeian mother. Go, 
Mademoiselle; you must gain a livelihood by teaching and making 
yourself useful, as many better-born women are compelled to do 
when they find themselves in a like position. I can no longer 
offer you the protection of my roof, you will consider yourself 
pledged to leave it at the end of another week. The advocate 
has interested himself about a suitable situation with friends of 
his, but I can scarcely hope that his estimation of your character 
ean have survived the shock your imprudence has caused.” 

Christabel’s beautiful face was contracted with mental pain, 
and the effort she made to master it. She felt suffocated .. . 
How should she get out of the room and save her self-respect ? 
She had crossed the threshold full of confidence and hope, she 
must retrace it brow-beaten and humiliated, but, ‘oh, not 
crushed,” she urged upon her failing spirit. “If I cannot 
speak, at least let me escape without the mortification of tears ! ” 

Mother Nature was kind, she kept them in check till the girl 
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had bent her head proudly and turned her back upon the 
Countess Marinelli. Then was seen upon her shoulders a 
mantle, which, for richness of colour and fine texture, was above 
criticism ; the loose twist of her abundant hair had unrolled, she 
raised her hands mechanically to adjust it, but let them fal} 
again as if it were of no consequence. 

The shining supple tresses fell around her and covered her 
retreat like a glory. 

Moralists chide in vain, ordinary mortals are more easily 
moved by the charm of personal beauty than by a high degree 
of moral excellence. 

Contessa’s asperity visibly softened as her eyes followed 
l’Albionese to the door. She looked half-inclined to call her 
back ; if she had obeyed her impulse, the rest of the story need 
not have been written. She only exclaimed mentally, “ What 
hair! She carries herself nobly ; where is the man who would 
not have lost his head?” 

She re-read the slip of paper in her hand. 

“Your unconventional protégée does not belie her English 
blood, she was the most adventurous spirit of our party. During 
the descent, we lost sight of her and the guide, unfortunately 
neither appeared at the rendezvous for the return to Naples; 
being one of your household, it was my duty to go in search. I 
have reason to believe that her pony was beyond her control, it 
was seen carrying an empty saddle. All is well that ends well. 
I hear from fishermen who saw her, that she is safe and sound 
on her way to Posilipo, in Antonio’s boat. All things considered, 
I recommend strict silence on the imprudence. As for me, there 
is a chillin my bones which hot baths of Ischia might correct, 
had I not found at my club a recall to Paris. Fulfil my part 
towards Romilda with your own clever grace.” 

Contessa meditatively tore the note into small fragments. 

“My son, it is more difficult to deceive a mother; there is 
something under this apparent frankness which I should like to 
unveil, Lighting a taper, she burned the little pieces of paper 
over it. 

Youth in trouble thinks all the light of life gone out. 
Experience knows that it will surmount the darkness of a present 
sorrow, aye, and of others not yet upon the horizon. It doesnot 
feel less keenly, it simply understands what time can do. In 
presence of an overwhelming grief, or rather after the desolating 
wave has passed, one feels as if nothing could have power to 
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afflict again in the same degree ; a sort of numbness falls upon 
the heart, making minor evils pass unnoticed. After a lapse of 
time, one is amazed to find that small vexations resume their 
molestation. A heart which has embarked all its treasure of love 
and trust, and seen it go down in the whirlpool of deception, 
discovers that a slight from a casual acquaintance is a little arrow 
which can yet inflict a smart. Does this sensibility prove the 
eternal youth of a human soul? This eternal craving for happi- 
ness,—the end for which we were created, towards which we 
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must involuntarily tend,—happiness which consists in love,— 
the love of a worthy object. 

Through the heavy hours of that long day, to Christabel all 
seemed changed. The brilliant sky oppressed her ; the air, filled 
with the scent of opening flowers, felt poisonous; the glad hum 
of insects jarred upon her ear like a chorus out of tune. Butter- 
flies tossed buoyantly from bud to blossom, as if flaunting their 
joy in the face of her misery. Nightingales, hidden in thick 
foliage, sent forth notes that seemed to exult over her abasement. 
Through her open window, as day declined, she heard happy 
voices exchange greetings, wishing one another a good festa, 
and,—bitterest mockery of all,—cent’ anni di questi giorni,—“ a 
hundred years of these days.” 

Why was she sitting alone in the delicious mellow twilight 
when all Naples was abroad? She had heard wheels rumble 
under the gateway. Contessa had gone for the daily drive. 
Force of habit carried Christabel’s imagination away with her to 
the scene of movement and display on Riviera di Chiaia. She 
saw the broad, noble esplanade thronged with equipages, whose 
graceful occupants wore their rich garments with refreshing 
unconsciousness, and looked really pleased to recognise one 
another, expressing their satisfaction by charming gestures, if 
too far apart for words. Parallel with these were equestrians, 
whose radiant eyes sought familiar faces among the lines of 
carriages ; and, nearer the sea, in Villa Reale, sauntering upon 
the wide e//ées, lingering in orange-scented maze, seated in 
cordial groups, were other animated sections of the thickly- 
populated city. 

But not until under the starlight would Villa Reale look its 
best,—hung with lamps from end to end, its fountains and statues 
gleaming against a dark background of leaves, moving strains of 


music echoing through it, or wafted, sighing, towards the sea. 
Prettiest sight of all to see the children, unable to resist the 
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influence, take hands in pairs and dance lightly as fairies, their 
tiny feet in perfect time, the elders looking on in fond admira- 
tion, as if contemplating miracles of innocence and interest. 

Angiolella had not seen Signorina since the dinner hour, 
when she had gone to dress her and had been dismissed. She 
waited in vain for a summons, and finally knocked at her door. 
Receiving no answer, she ventured to open it. Her expectant 
look changed to one of concern. Christabel was there, it is true, 

but so unlike herself that for a moment Lella feit more awkward 
- than if she had intruded upon a stranger. 

“The Signorina did not ring as usual,” she began, apolo- 
getically ; “so I said to myself, it may be she is indisposed after 
so much exertion.” 

“ Be quiet, Lella.” 

“Yes, yes, my heart.” The old woman moved softly to the 
wardrobe, and pretended to arrange the contents. “I will go 
pianissimo, but let me see you comfortably into your bed.” 

No answer was returned. 

Keeping herself screened by a wing of the wardrobe door 
Angiolella looked out. Her eyes gradually filled with an expres- 
sion of dismay at the unfamiliar aspect of the girl whose every 
mood she knew so well. 

“* Dio buono, what has happened? Never has she been like 
this. She chills my blood. She must not sit there, hardening 
into stone; it will be better tomake herangry.” Lella took up 
a walking-boot, let it fall on the floor heel downwards, and 
shrank farther into the wardrobe, awaiting the result of her 
experiment. The sharp rap rang out on the porcelain tiles 
louder than she anticipated; it failed to arouse Christabel’s 
recumbent figure, or startle her into au exclamation. If she had 
poured out a torrent of irritable remonstrance, Lelia would have 
been relieved, nay, delighted. Silence was alarming, because so 
incomprehensible to the Italian, whose emotions must find vent 
in speech. 

“Was I not right yesterday morning?” she asked of an 
imaginary auditor within the wardrobe. “I said to Luigi, one 
might as well go on a pleasure trip to Purgatory as spend a day 
on Vesuvius. Ah! speak, bella mia! what has old Lella done 
that you punish her like this?” she continued, joining her hands 
beseechingly, and advancing half-way across the room. 

No movement ; nota word of response. Lella found herself 
in the discouraging presence of grief. How should she exorcise 
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it ? how bring back a smile to those set lips? how smooth the 
fair brow on which care had not as yet traced a line ?—for 
Christabel’s easy temperament had seemed instinctively to find 
out, and attach itself to, the sunny side of life’s wall. ‘ What 
could the young Count be thinking of?” Lella broke out im- 
patiently. 

Like a flush of sunrise over an iceberg, the colour stole into 
the girl’s pale cheeks. 

“Silence!” Then, with strange inconsistency, “‘ What do 
you mean ?”” 

“* Such an idea to get into his head.” 

“This from you, Lella! . . . Has your mistress sent you here 
to be insolent ?” 

“Oh, my poor Signorina! Lella’s presentiment did not 
deceive her; I knew how it would end! ” 

“ Leave the room!” Christabel rose, completely transformed 
by indignation, and pointed to the door. 

Angiolella glanced at her in alarm, then slowly stooped to 
raise the border of Christabel’s dress to her lips. ‘ Have 
patience; let me explain myself. Jam nothing but an ignorant 
old woman, but few know our climate better, and I say it was a 
true madness to drag delicate ladies up that hideous volcano in 
the month of June, be it by night or by day. Such a spectacle 
alone is a shock to the nerves. Drink a calming draught to do 
pleasure to your poor Lella, whom you frightened just now. I 
take away the inconvenience of myself for a few moments to 
prepare it. Eh, cara mia! it is easier to prevent an illness than 
to cure it; dungue, let us take it in time.” 

She closed the door, and went off whispering, “There has 
been a disturbance with the mistress ; it will take some good 
and some beautiful to mend that. The young Count is deeper 
in it than I thought. What a perverse thing is love . . . when 
it enters a house the wrong way, it leaves worse havoc than a 
fire.” 

Christabel had been sitting for hours, feeling as if her brain 
were numb, her mind a blank; this interruption set her ideas in 
motion. Painfully she seemed to be waking from a long night- 
mare. Could this leaden weight in her bosom be the same 
heart, whose confidence Basile said he had sacrificed more than 
she could imagine to win? The same heart which, not twenty- 
four hours ago, was beating high with gratified pride at the 
approaching realisation of its dearest wishes? Was she the 
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being who interested him more than anything in the world, 
of whose very thoughts he was jealous ; this Christabel, whom, 
if he had not actually exposed to Contessa’s scorn, he had left 
to encounter it alone; left to be mocked, and driven away like 
an outcast ? 

Then rushed into her recollection words which, when they 
were spoken, had fallen on her ear withont conveying any 
inward sense of their meaning: ‘If unconsciously you should 
interfere with Contessa’s plans for her son, she will be neither 
just nor generous; she might be pitiless in her anger.” 
Should she write to the Professor? What? To tell him that 
his prophetic words were verified; therefore she was ready 
to listen to vows to which she had found no response when he 
uttered them? No. If there were one precious thing left to 
her, it was Gabriele’s esteem and friendship. Could she still 
count upon it? What would be said of her in the village? If 
Contessa, with whom she had passed five years in close com- 
panionship, had spurned her, refusing even to listen to her 
defence, what charitable forbearance could she expect from 
other minds with less opportunity of judging her position ? 

That she should have joined the excursion at all would, 
probably, be contrary to Gabriele’s standard of dignity and 
propriety. No; she could not meet him after this humilia- 
tion; he must think of her what he would. Her overwrought 
imagination magnified every adverse circumstance. She seemed 
already to hear whispers passing from lip to lip among the 
servants of the house as to the cause of her absence. She had 
told Lella that fatigue prevented her going down to dinner, and 
Lella had pretended to believe it ; but what would be said after 
a week’s imprisonment and the final dismissal? And Antonio? 
What story had he carried to Maria, to be by her retailed to 
the Advocate’s family? He would describe her forlorn appear- 
ance at dawn with the strange Margherita, his rescue of her 
from the boatmen, Count Marinelli’s boat waiting, and Chris- 
tabel’s own announcement that he was going in it to Ischia. 
But Margherita could explain everything, of course. Let her 
be sent for at once. 

Christabel rose to her feet with quick resolve ; she dropped 
back into her chair, turning cold as she remembered her inter- 
view with the woman in the ruin. Contessa’s sarcastic remark, 
that her vehemence was “ inherited from a plebeian mother,’’ 
gathered new significance, threw a ghastly light upon the whole 
9 I 
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scene enacted within those broken lava walls. Christabel’s 
haughty spirit rose up against her fears in bitter rebellion. 

Since she came into Italy, its peasantry had attracted her ; 
she understood; she sympathised with them; she could in 
return command their sympathy and attachment; but her 
habits of thought, every instinct of her nature repudiated the 
idea of having been born a peasant herself. 

Yet those unaccountable sayings, that apparent knowledge 
of her which Christabel had treated as a form of insanity, were 
they in reality the voice of nature from a mother to her child ? 
No, no, no. On the girl’s side there was no prompting of 
tenderness ; from their first meeting she had been repelled by 
the woman’s words and manner. Antipathy had strengthened 
even while she was receiving all the hospitable attention it was 
in the poor creature’s power to offer,—antipathy now deepened 
into repugnance. A fever of impatience came upon her to 
escape from the possibility of meeting Margherita again. She 
might make her way up to the villa at any moment ; Antonio 
would not keep her at the grotto. What had Christabel been 
dreaming of not to have sent Angiolella to get rid of her with 
the promised reward? Rather than give Countess Marinelli an 
opportunity of questioning the woman now, she would prefer 
any misconstruction to be put upon her conduct. She threw 
open a drawer, took thence a little velvet purse, turned it 
upside down to shake its contents upon her dressing-table. 
The coins appeared to fall unwillingly, as if ashamed of them- 
selves ; her excited fingers dived into each compartment ; there 
‘was nothing more than what lay before her. She had rarely 
wanted money ; Contessa had given her anything she asked 
for, and liberally supplied all things suitable. This, then, was 
all her worldly wealth; not even the smallest piece of gold! 
She counted eight lire twice over in her shaking little hand, 
almost as if she hoped they might multiply in the act; there 
were besides, three copper pieces of two soldi each and half a 
franc, with a hole through it. Her brilliant eyes turned uncon- 
sciously from one object to another in the room seeking counsel ; 
they returned to the dressing-table, veiled in a kind of despair. 

“What is it? What has happened? For whom all this 


money ?” 


Angiolella put down the tray she carried, and uneasily 
watched the Signorina pile her fortune into two miserable 
mounds, 
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“ Listen, Lella, I shall sleep late to-morrow morning, do not 
come up. I want you to go early to the grotto, you will find 
there the contadina who was kind to me; give her these, and 
point out to her the road to Naples.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!” cried Angiolella, 
counting the francs put into her hand, “ twice too much ; it is 
a ransom ! ” 

Christabel winced. ‘‘It is nothing; I might have been 
._killed, had she not lifted me from the saddle when I fainted.” 

“True ; it is a question of your life, Signorina, otherwise 
poor loiterers like her are not accustomed to money.” 

** Above all, do not waste words with her, Lella, she is crazy.” 

“What should I have to say to her? My work will be 
standing still here, yet I must run all day to catch it; happily, 
my feet are solid.” 

Angiolella’s tone betrayed that she was nettled ; she prided 
herself upon her discretion, and did not like being sent upon 
a confidential errand with a caution. 

“Never mind, it will be a long time before I worry you 
again.” J Albionese laid her hand upon the old woman’s 
shoulder. - 

Angiolella looked ready to cry. “ What an ugly day we are 
having! It is as if there were a death in the house. I would 
run till I dropped to see you look like yourself. One would 
think the Professor had carried the luck of the place out with 
him to spite those who drove him away.” 

“ Who drove him away ? ” 

Angiolella bent mysteriously to Christabel’s ear. 

‘The Count, he sent a message by Antoinette, then nade 
Contessa write a note; it was in Italian. 

“T heard all; the boudoir door was open, I had brought 
some mended lace into the bedroom, not a bit of it would I put 
down till the letter was finished ; an affair so delicate was not to 
be missed for want of a little precaution. I heard your name, 
my heart, and his, that was enough to keep me standing like a 
statue.” ... 

A rough single knock at the door made Angiolella start 
away ; when the French maid’s head appeared without further 
ceremony, she was busily arranging the pillows. 

“You are wanted in the linen room,” Antoinette said, 
addressing Angiolella, then she stood in the doorway taking in 
the scene with mischievous exultation. 
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An idea came into Christabel’s weary brain. This spiteful 
woman, who had never liked her, might be keeping back a com- 
munication from Basile which would change the aspect of every- 
thing. 

“Tell me, Antoinette, did you see the Count’s messenger ? ”’ 

“No, Mademoiselle, M. le Comte does not keep me informed 
of his projects.” 

“There must have been a note addressed to me.” 

“Vraiment! If there had been I should have carried it 
straight to my mistress. Come, Angiolella, there will be time 
enough to make your adieux later, Madame la Comtesse has 
decided to tolerate Mademoiselle for a few days longer... 
which astonishes me,” she added, maliciously, closing the door 
before Christabel had time to speak. 

“Oh, bad heart! Oh, ill-born spirit!” cried Lella, in an 
attitude like a prophetess, her right hand extended with rude 
majesty towards the spot just vacated by the natty, trim, and 
sneering Frenchwoman. ‘‘ When you go back to Satan your 
master may. . .” 

“ Stop, Lella, instead of cursing her, bless me.” 

Christabel spoke with quivering lips ; the rest of her features 
were singularly calm; her eyes dwelt with affection upon the 
handsome old servant’s picturesque figure when, after a few 
moments of silence, Lella turned to her and raised both clasped 
hands with solemn fervour. 

“God bless thee for ever ; may those that would harm thee 
be scattered like chaff before the wind; may evil melt into good 

‘before it approach thee, and tears turn into joy.” 

The benediction was answered by a sweet wan smile, “I 
want nothing more to-night.” 

“One word,” Angiolella whispered. “Luigi received the 
Count’s letter, there was but one, it was for his mother.” 

“Go now, remember my commission, and. . .” putting her 
pretty white fingers under Lella’s chin, looking steadfastly into 
her eyes, “If people speak against me, you may defend my 
name with a clear conscience. Good night, dear old Lella, I 
love you more than any woman I ever knew.” 

Angiolella went down the corridor, holding her apron to her 
eyes, murmuring tender words that Christabel had not given 
her time to say. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LOOKER-ON. 


I. Porrrairs rrom Lire 1x Works or Fiction. 


REPORT is current, which seems to be 
well founded, that Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, the founder successively of the Pall 
Mall and the St. James’s Gazettes, has 
served Mr. George Meredith as a model, 
and will figure in the next novel. So free 

: an acknowledgment in advance, on a point 
of this kind, is unusual, but that Mr. George Mere- 
dith and every other competent author of what 

may be termed character novels are in the habit of 

drawing their portraits from life, is undeniable. How 
could it be otherwise ? If the novelist’s picture is to be a true one, 
this artist of the pen must draw from life as systematically and as 
carefully as do his brother-artists of the pencil and the brush. 
Yet the true novelist is no mere copyist. He does not drag in 
his real personage “neck and crop.’ He takes the character 
from the actual human nature which he has seen, and, by placing 
it under fresh conditions and exhibiting its development, reveals 
it anew. It may be that the personage of his novel is built up 
from two or more real persons. If so, his care must be, while 
departing from matters of fact, to still be true to nature. ‘The 
novelist’s concern is with what might be as much as or more 
than with what is. He should be a revealer, not of the actual 
only, but of the possible. Some well-known novelists do not 
give us either actual or possible personages. Ouida, for example, 
paints ideals. Tricotrin is an ideally perfect man; no one will 
ever meet Tricotrin in the street, but he will recognise one trait 
here and another there in the persons he knows. Dickens, too, 
gives us ideals in another way. Pecksniff is said to be a counter- 
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feit presentment of the late Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, but, what- 
ever the points of resemblance, the conscious hypocrite Pecksniff 
was never known in the flesh. He stands rather as an ideal 
hypocrite in whom are combined all the qualities which go to 
make the various kinds of human hypocrites ; and Chadband and 
Stiggins are Pecksniffs under other conditions. As an example 
of a novelist of exactly the opposite type, Zola may be mentioned. 
He gives us facts and nothing but facts. The life he reveals is 
that which passes before us, which we might see for ourselves if 
our eyes were open as his are open. He does not give the least 
rein to fancy, he does not even show us what might be. He is 
in literature what Holman Hunt is in art,—a pure literalist. 

Every one knows that Dickens got into a serious scrape when 
the rumour went forth that Harold Skimpole was a representation 
or a caricature of Leigh Hunt, Dickens’s personal friend. 
Dickens denied indignantly that he had been guilty of any such 
offence, and his denial was perfectly just ; yet it is certain that 
if Dickens had not known Leigh Hunt, Harold Skimpole would 
not have come into existence. The traces in Harold Skimpole 
of Leigh Hunt’s temperament are undeniable, but the difference 
in character is infinite. Leigh Hunt, if divested of his noble- 
heartedness (supposing that were possible), would be Harold 
Skimpole. Misunderstandings of a like description have occurred 
in other cases. A charge similar to that against Dickens was 
brought against Nathaniel Hawthorne when the “ Blithedale 
Romance” was published. That the “Brook Farm Association ”’ 
was in his mind when he wrote that book cannot be questioned, 
and it is equally certain that some of the persons whom he saw 
at Brook Farm are in part reproduced. Particularly, Zenobia of 
the “Romance” was identified by indignant friends with Margaret 
Fuller. It was Margaret Fuller, they said, gravely misrepre- 
sented ; for even they could not fail to see that there were marked 
differences between the two. Zenobia, if a picture of Margaret 
Fuller, was certainly a very imperfect one. Hawthorne, like 
Dickens, was careful to deny the charge. He did not dispute 
that Brook Farm had given him a hint for the environment in 
his story, but, as to the characters, he declared them to be 
“entirely fictitious,” and so they were. Zenobia “the high- 
spirited woman bruising herself against the narrow limitations 
of her sex,” in common with others might, he admitted, “ have 
been looked for at Brook Farm, but by some accident never 
made their appearance there.” 
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Hawthorne was too skilful an artist to make his personages 

mere copies of men and women whom he had seen. He was a 
student not only of manners, but of human life. He would 
seek the underlying motive force of a certain character, give it a 
new body and new conditions, and let it grow. As in the case 
of Dickens and Leigh Hunt, so here: if Hawthorne had not seen 
Margaret Fuller he could not have created Zenobia. But the 
fact is not generally known that Cornelia Hall, who died lately 
at Florence, was, more than Margaret Fuller, the original of 
‘Zenobia. Nevertheless, the differences from either original 
were immense. For instance, neither Margaret Fuller nor 
Cornelia Hall committed suicide. The terrible scene in the 
“ Blithedale Romance,” where Zenobia’s body is discovered in 
the pool, was based on an actual experience when Hawthorne, 
on the night of the first anniversary of his wedding, was called 
from his house by Mr. Ellery Channing to help to find the body 
of an unhappy girl who had drowned herself in the Concord 
river. That out of such various material Hawthorne succeeded 
in constructing a character so consistent in all its parts as 
Zenobia is striking testimony to his genius. 

No such genius enters into the construction of those other 
so-called works of fiction which depend for their success on the 
portraiture, with more or less caricature, of notable persons. 
To this class belong the novels of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
and the popularity of “ Robert Elsmere” is due, in part at least, 


to the same cause. 
¥ * % % % x * 


II. *‘ CHarmine.” 


At all times there are one or two words and phrases in such 
common use that, although they are perfectly harmless in them- 
selves, self-respecting authors should studiously avoid them. 
Because some eminent person has made them popular, or from 
some other cause not easily traced, they come to be overworked 
and misapplied until to continue to employ them amounts to 
positive cruelty to language. The most hardly used word at the 
present time is “‘ Charming,”’—a word so thoroughly respectable, 
and in its proper place useful and ornamental, that it deserved 
a better fate. In this instance there is the less excuse for the 
ill-treatment of the word, because convenient substitutes are 
numerous. Practically, however, this circumstance leads to an 
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aggravation of the injury, for ‘‘ Charming” is compelled to do 
duty not only for synonymous, but for numerous merely similar 
terms as well. The following are only a few hastily collected 
words which are taking their inglorious ease at the expense of a 
suffering comrade :—Bewitching, excellent, exquisite, delicious, 
delightful, spell-binding, sweet, lovely, elegant, pretty, fasci- 
nating, ravishing, dainty, beautiful, graceful, enchanting, capti- 
vating, splendid, glorious, jocund, nice! Let any doubiing 
reader test this matter for himself in the ordinary course of his 
reading of books, magazines, newspapers, or tracts during the 
next week or two. Meantime, in justice to the word and to 
themselves, it behoves self-respecting writers,—as I have 


said,—to leave it severely alone for several years to come. 
“ * = = = * * 


ITI. Mr. Lowert, Mr. Drrcks, anv ‘l'HoREAU. 


The latest volume of that exceedingly miscellaneous series 
known as the “Camelot,” consists of a reprint of Thoreau’s 
first published book, “A Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers,” and an introductory notice in which Mr. Will H. 
Dircks expresses his condescending approval of the work and its 
author. The volume is not likely to prove as popular as 
“ Walden,” which took its place in the same series with the same 
editorial sponsor three years ago. ‘“ Walden” is vivid and lively 
from beginning to end, and contains the particulars of one of the 
quaintest experiments in social reform ever made by mortal man. 
It is interesting not only to Thoreau’s admirers and to students 
and amateur anatomists of the body-social, but to the much 
larger class who enjoy “light literature.” ‘A Week” is quite 
as wise, but not nearly so lively. A river voyage in a rowing 
boat, with his brother, serves Thoreau as a peg for thoughts both 
wise and witty, but for the most part more wise than witty. Thoreau 
was a first-rate thinker, and persons who admire good thinking 
cannot do better than study him. But those miscellaneous readers 
for whom the “Camelot” series seems now chiefly to cater, if they 
wanted Thoreau at all, would have been better served with a 
selection from his essays or from his delightful journals. In 
these, as in “ Walden,” the wisdom is well tinctured with wit, a 
provision not without interest for the student as well as for the 
miscellaneous reader; for who is there that, if he has to take a 
powder, does not find it far more palatable in a little jam ? 
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Yet so excellent a critic as Mr. James Russell Lowell has 
made the bold assertion that ‘‘ Thoreau had no humour,”—and 
this after several pages given to an attempt to show that 
Thoreau had every kind of humour excepting good-humour. 
Mr. Lowell, like meaner mortals, errs sometimes. His critical 
judgment is good, but his likes and dislikes are occasionally too 
strong even for it. When he describes the late President Lincoln 
as a man “whom posterity will recognise as the wisest and 
most bravely human of modern time,” and adds: “‘Had democracy 
‘borne only this consummate flower and then perished like the 
century plant, it would have discharged its noblest function,”— 
we easily see how disproportionate is the eulogy to the facts of 
Lincoln’s character and career. On the other hand, between Mr. 
Lowell and Margaret Fuller there existed what Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes might call “a mortal antipathy.” Mr. Lowell, 
in his “ Fable for Critics,” wrote some really nasty things about 
Margaret Fuller, which, be it in justice said, she amply repaid 
in similar coin. Mr. Lowell liked Thoreau hardly better. Per- 
haps he did not understand him. Wiser men than Mr. Lowell, 
knowing Thoreau intimately, judged him very differently. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lowell is surely entitled to express his opinion, 
even to the extent of declaring that “ Thoreau had no humour,” 
without meriting at the pen of Mr. Will H. Dircks the ab- 
surdly inappropriate epithet, “the judicious and volatile Mr. 
Lowell.” Why “ volatile,’ when Mr. Dircks himself admits 
that “one may have met various solid yet discerning [why 
‘yet’?] persons who have had no perception that Thoreau pos- 
sessed any faint inkling of humour”? Perhaps Mr. Lowell is 
not volatile, but simply a “solid yet discerning person.” But 
Mr. Dircks inelegantly expresses the not too complimentary 
opinion that “‘ one should not have expected Mr. Lowell to have 
belonged to this class of persons !” 


* * *% * 


IV. Bowpterisep Brograpuy. 


That Mr. Robert Browning made a mistake when he wrote, 
or, at least, when he caused to be published, those ugly verses 
about Edward Fitzgerald, even Mr. Browning himself has proba- 
bly discovered before now. An incident such as this in the career 


of a great poet may well pass without much public comment, 
2«K 
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for the evidence of the blunder makes itself felt without as- 
sistance. I do not intend to discuss it here, but the occasion 
seems fitting to say a few words on an immoral moral which 
has been drawn from it by several commentators. The publica- 
tion in the“ Life and Letters” of Fitzgerald of the offending phrase 
has been made the occasion for homilies against candid biogra- 
phies. The incident, it is said, “only proves how far the custom 
of keeping nothing sacred that belongs to a dead man has 
spread.” In passing, it may be as well to remark that it proves 
nothing of the sort, It “ only proves” that a simple oversight 
may be committed even by so diligent and judicious an editor 
as Mr. Aldis Wright. The phrase was left in by accident, as the 
editor has been prompt to admit. 

The Ethics of Suppression have been much discussed of late, 
especially since Mr. Froude’s history of Carlyle’s life was given 
to the world. To defend Mr. Froude’s biographical method is no 
purpose of mine ; but, as I think, his error was not in telling too 
much, but in telling it unskilfully. The first instalment of the 
work, it will be remembered, bore heavily against Carlyle; so 
heavily that there was a public outcry. Warned by this, Mr. 
Froude seems to have endeavoured to strike a balance between 
man and wife by bearing heavily against Mrs. Carlyle in his 
second instalment. Of course, this was no remedy for the first 
blunder ; it only left the impression that in the Carlyle household 
there were two queer people instead of one. If Mr. Froude had 
been more deliberate or more judicious he might have produced 
a true, well-balanced, and acceptable biography without suppress- 
ing anything. Look at the ingenuous Boswell, what objection- 
able things he tells about Johnson! He tells positively every- 
thing about him, good, bad, and indifferent. Yet we do not 
respect Johnson less, but more, because we know him so 
well. If all the unpleasant facts had been suppressed, and the 
worthy doctor exhibited as a circumspect and gentlemanly person, 
he would have been well-nigh forgotten now. It was hard on 
Mr. Froude that the task of writing Carlyle’s life was assigned 
to him at all, for nature intended him for a romance-writer, not 
a historian. But the outcry, “Shameful” and “ Shameless,” 
which greeted his efforts, was unmerited. He did not tell a fact 
too much ; he only failed to give the facts their right relation. 
He told the world about Carlyle, but did not reveal the man. 
Only those persons who understood from other sources what 
Carlyle really was, could discern him truly in the biography. To 
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these Mr. Froude’s work was useful. It enabled them to fill up 
the details in their own picture. If it misled the miscellaneous 
public—what matter ? 

The miscellaneous public want,—or rather their self-appointed 
guides, philosophers, and friends want for them,—biographies 
which may be true, but must be pleasant. The fancy biography 
of Franklin, which has so long deceived the world, is quite to 
their liking. ‘The fancy Franklin was a paragon,—courageous, 
truthful, persevering, thrifty, patriotic, and consequently suc- 
cessful. He is the model for the Sunday schools. What though 
the real Franklin was deceitful, dissolute from his boyhood, an 
unscrupulous picker of other men’s brains, a corrupt adminis- 
trator, a self-seeker, and cruel ? Shall we sacrifice pleasantness 
for the sake of mere veracity ? 

Franklin’s reputation gains by the suppression of truth; but 
in some instances the reverse is the case. ‘Take, for example, 
James Hinton. According to the fancy portrait of Miss Ellice 
Hopkins, he was an amiable, rather feeble, very sentimental 
person, a beautiful object for evangelical gush. At the real 
James Hinton, his present admirers would lift their hands in 
horror. He was sentimental, but not feeble,—quite the con- 
trary. A man who, properly understood, must command the 
highest esteem, whether his theories were acceptable or not, he 
was altogether too strong to be appreciated by the miscellaneous 
public, and accordingly his character was watered down and 
made to appear precisely what it was not, to enable them to 
admire it. Their gain, if gain it be, is others’ loss; for the real 
James Hinton is much better worth knowing than the fancy one. 

Is not anything, then, to be suppressed in biography ? 
Everything, if you will, that does not serve to reveal the subject 
of the biography. But the true test is not what is pleasant, but 
what is essential, to a veracious likeness. It is said no man is 
a hero to his valet. ‘The world which decries honest biography 
is tolerant, if not eager, for the backstairs biography of 
“society” journals. It likes to know what the valet thinks. 


For my part, I do not want the valet’s opinion, simply because 
it is inadequate and one-sided, and therefore false. Neither 
do I want a mere glimpse of great men in drawing-rooms. 
Cromwell insisted that his portrait should show the wart over 
the right eyebrow. Without the wart it would not be, as he 
perceived, his portrait. Let us know men as they really are— 
wart and all. Great men will lose nothing by the revelation ; 
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it is only the reputation of impostors that cannot survive the 
light of the whole truth. 


*¥ % * * % * * 


VY. Emrent. Men or 1809. 


On the sixth day of the month just past, Lord Tennyson 
reached the good old age of eighty years. ‘The year 1809, when 
he began his earthly life, introduced into the world several other 
men destined to shine in various ways,—to wit, another poet, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes; a statesman, Mr. Gladstone; a 
man of science, Darwin ; that uncompromising dissenter, Edward 
Miall; and Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, the author of ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Literature.” This noteworthy year also witnessed 
the death of Thomas Paine. 

Watter Lewin. 





Next month a Complete Story will appear, by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
entitled, “What the Eye does not See.” , 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of Tinsley’s Magazine, 
122, High Holborn, London, W.C. Every MS. should bear the name and 
address of the writer (not necessarily for publication), and should be accom- 
panied by postage stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance, but the Editor 
cannot hold himself responsible for any MSS. accidentally lost. 
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